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“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








Taking the average of shooting companions, 
however (except to beat a double hedge-row, or 
divide what could not be seen on both sides), I 
should pardon any old sportsman for saying that 
he would rather have their room than their 
company. Col. Hawker. 


EXTENDING THE NATIONAL PARK. 


Eary in 1898, Col. S. M. B. Young, then acting super- 
intendent of the National Park, submitted to the Secre- 
tary of: the Interior a bill for the enlargement of that 
reservation. This bill was intended to give exact ex- 
pression to one of the recommendations made by Col. 
Young in a report made to the Secretary at the same 
time. In due time the bill was submitted to Congress 
and introduced in the Senate. Since then petitions have 
been received by the Department of the Interior from 
residents of the State of Wyoming, asking that certain 


- lands to the south of the present Teton forest reserve be 


added to it, and that this territory be constituted a new 
National Park, to be managed separately from the Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

The boundaries suggested in Col. Young’s recommen- 
dation would extend the limits of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park so as to include the Yellowstone timber land 
reserve, and all that portion of the Teton forest reserve 
lying east of the summit of the Teton range, together 
with two small unreserved tracts at the southwest and 
the northwest corners of the National Park. The sum of 
these areas is about 3,260 square miles, and the addition 
if made would thus come near to doubling the area of 
the National Park. 

In the country proposed to be added to the Park there 
are a few settlers and a few undeveloped mines. It is 
chiefly a timbered mountain country, and does not run 
far enough south to take in the real winter range of the 
southern elk herd. It is, however, a country abounding 
in game and in fine timber, and so is well worth preserva- 
tion and improvement. Its addition to the Yellowstone 
Park would greatly increase the range of the game and 
would work no hardship to any bona fide settlers, whose 
claims might easily be adjusted at a later day. 

Should such an enlargement be sanctioned by Con- 
gress, considerable additions ought to be made to the 
force of troops now caring for the Yellowstone Park. A 
permanent post—though not necessarily a large one— 
should be built somewhere near the southern boundary of 
the Park, since the patrols who work during the winter 
should not be obliged to make the long journey on foot 
from the Mammoth Hot Springs to the southern bor- 
ders of the reservation. These regular troops, while no 
more perfect than other men, still constitute the most 
efficient guardians that can be had for the Yellowstone 
Park. The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
says, “The superior discipline of regular troops makes 
a more effective patrol than the civil forest officers, and 
cavalry can cover greater extent of territory with more 
expedition and is better able to cope with trespassers 
than are forest rangers.” The first part of this state- 
ment is undoubtedly true, but the last does not take ac- 
count of the fact that the trespassers most to be feared 
work in winter, at a time when cavalry is not available. 
On the other hand, a cavalry force is much _ better 
equipped to fight fires than are civil forest officers under 
present conditions. 

_ The importance of protecting these forest reservations 





and the game-.which ranges in them is recognized alike 
by residents of Wyoming and by sportsmen all over 
the land, Both these classes are agreed that this ought 
to be done. If Congress should enact such a measure, 
the protection of game in the Park would, of course, be 
left, as now, to the general Government, while on the 
residents of the settlement of Jackson’s Hole and its 
vicinity must fall the burden of protecting the game 
which migrates south during the winter to feed in the 
warm low country where the settlements are and be- 
yond. We believe that this task may safely be left to 
those residents. Many of them are thoroughly alive to 
the importance of enforcing the law and caring for the 
game on general principles, and many others who take a 
narrower view are well aware that the destruction of the 
game would result in depriving them of a considerable 
income which they will receive each year from visiting 
sportsmen, so long as game can be had in their vicinity. 

In view of the short time that remains of the present 
session of Congress, it is not likely that action will be 
taken on this bill unless a concerted effort shall be made 
to bring it forward both by sportsmen and by residents 
of Wyoming. The views ef-the latter are likely to have 
more weight with Congress than those of even a larger 
number of men scattered over the country, because the 
inhabitants of Wyoming are more immediately con- 
cerned in it than others. Whatever action may be taken 
looking to the pressing of this measure should not be 
delayed, 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Some months ago came a disquieting rumor of the death 
of old John Gomez, of Panther Key, off the Gulf Coast 
of Florida. Now Tarpon writes us from Tarpon Springs 
that the yacht Maud, Com. Knapp, has just returned 
from a cruise to Miami, and having called at Panther 
Key, found Gomez not only alive, but spry and vigorous, 
notwithstanding his 117 years. He still paddles his 
own canoe, and manages his boat for himself when 
fishing and turtling. “It is easy to see that he has failed 
somewhat,” says Com. Knapp, “but his courage is such 
that he will not admit any weakness.” Good fortune to the 
old man; to bespeak for him long life were superfluous. 





Our Boston correspondence reports that a movement is 
on foot among Maine guides to form an organization for 
mutual benefit. As we have pointed out, there is much 
which might be accomplished for the betterment of the 
guides, should an organization prove practicable. For 
one thing, some way ought to be devised to distinguish 
between competent guides and the incompétents. Under 
‘present conditions, as the guide license law works, all 
guides are put on a level with respect to the license sys- 
tem. And just as under the Maine medical regulations a 
worthless charlatan may buy a physician’s license and un- 
der its authority start in and kill people, so under the guide 
law an incompetent and ignorant and not always sober 
bar-room loafer at Kineo is frée under shield of 
his license to engage himself as a guide to uninformed 
sportsmen, take them into a country where they would not 
see game in a thousand years, keep them in camp for the 
stated period, and in the end rob them by taking their 
money for services not rendered. ‘As we have said in the 
past, the efficient and honest guides should devise some 
way to rid the craft of these fellows for good and all. 
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The guide license idea is taking hold in the West; 
it is a feature of the elaborate measure proposed by Mr. 
Beaman for Colorado. If a license were evidence of 
capability on the part of the one holding it, the system 
would be warmly approved by non-resident sportsmen. 





The purist is on hand again with his fanciful grievance 
over the use of the term “hunting” for “shooting.” There 
is a distinction between the two, but one not commonly 
observed in this country, where hunting covers everything 
from the pursuit of the grizzly or the moose to the shoot- 
ing of quail and hares. In years to come sports may so 
develop in America that we shall be required to observe 
the niceties of speech in referring to them; but it will bea 
long time before the word hunting shall be limited to the 
practice of riding to hounds. For the most part that 
use of language to describe field sports is best which ‘is 
simplest and least affected. The technical distinctions 
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between flocks and bunches and herds and gaggles are 
hardly known to the present generation. Pedantic writers 
have written learnedly and oracularly of correct sport- 
ing diction, but for the most part their well intended 
efforts to reform the language have been dissipated in 
the upper air, leaving no spoor behind. 





There was one circumstance in the early history of 
William and Mary College which our Boston contributor 
might well have added to the notes he sends of that 
historic institution. In the early days of the Colony of 
Virginia deer were extremely abundant, and one of the 
industries first developed by the settlers was the gather- 
ing of deer skins and their preparation for export to the 
mother country ; and when William and Mary College was 
founded one source of revenue for its support was pro- 
vided by the imposition of a tax on deer skins. This York 
River, country of which our correspondent writes is one of 
the most interesting on the continent for its historical 
associations, running back to the time of sturdy Capt. 
John Smith. 





When the Maine moose season was shortened by the last 
Legislature, complaints were made that the time allowed 
was so short as to be extremely inimical to the interests 
of guides and sportsmen. The statistics of the year, how- 
ever, show that in 1898 more moose were killed than in 
any one of the five years preceding; and any endeavor to 
provide a more extended season is likely to be discouraged 
by these figures. There is good reason for apprehension 
that the Maine railroads are overdoing the game killing, 
and promoting an injudicious drain on the native re- 
sources Of Maine forests. Certain it is that vast moose 
districts are being cleaned up; the permanent camp has 
been established in more than one district, where the re- 
sult is that the game may no longer be found. 





This promises to be an active season in game legisla- 
tion. In numerous States the laws will be practically 
new throughout if the plans of projected changes shall go 
through. ‘It is probable too that there will be less of 
freakishness and more of mature common sense protection 
than is usual. 


The naturalist Ramon Lista years ago described a 
strange animal he had found in the interior of Santa Cruz 
as a fdrm of the sloths or ant-eaters. But in proof of the 
creature’s existence Lista never had anything tangible to 
show ; for though he reported that he had pursued it fre- 
quently and had shot at it, he never succeeded in secur- 
ing a specimen; and by many who read his accounts it-was 
believed that the strange Santa Cruz creature was a myth. 
The receipt of a specimen from South Patagonia by an 
Italian naturalist has vindicated the truth of the state- 
ments made by Lista, and established the existence of. an 
animal whose characteristics are such as to commend it 
to those who, like Dr. Blaisdell, of Macomb, IIl., are in- 
tent upon stocking this continent with desirable game 
animals from abroad. The Neomylodon listai, as it has 
been named in honor of Lista, is of the ant-eater family. 
It is a red furred animal, and has under its hair an armor 
of bony plates imbedded in the skin “like paving stones,” 
slightly less than an inch in thickness and so tough as only 
to be broken in with an axe. Moreover, it travels only at 
night. Thus by its integument and its nocturnal habits the 
creature would prove admirably adapted to take care of it- 
self with or without the protection of a close season. 





A few weeks ago we printed a note from New Bruns- 
wick on the horns of a caribou, in which the plow meas- 
ured thirteen inches at its widest part. This, it was inti- 
mated, was a record measurement for this tine of the 
antler in the caribou. It is interesting to learn that the 
head of the great bull caribou killed in British Columbia 
by Mr. H. G. Dulog, and figured in Forest anp StrEAM 
of December 24th, was still more remarkable; the plow 
measuring sixteen inches, and thus being the largest of 
which we have as yet any knowledge. 





, Fancy trapped quail” are quoted on the “seasonable 
marketing” lists of New York deafers at $3 per dozen. 
Where do they come from? From what district may 
‘trapped quail lawfully be had? ; 
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Che Sportsman Conrist. 
A Few Days in the Adirondacks. 


My mind had-been fixed for months upon the antici- 
pated pleasure of a trip to Vermont after deer. A friend 
of miné started a week in advance for Bethel. First came 
a letter saying that he had doubts of success, another say- 
ing that deer was scarce, and with advice to give up the 
trip. “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” Only a 
lover of the woods and gun can feel as downcast as I did 
upon receiving this information. After sitting up late 
nights to select appliances and to pack up after arranging 
business matters and procuring the wherewith to meet 
expenses, I was in a sad state of mind. 

Not to be balked, I started alone for the Empire State 
Express: Changed cars at Utica for Fulton’ Chain; 
changed again for Old Forge. The lakes were drawn 
low to allow for repairs on the dam at Old Forge, hence 
the trips of the steamers were erratic. It was best to em- 
ploy a boatman to reach Hess’ Camp, at the upper end of 
Fourth Lake. We started off for the twelve-mile pull. 
Clouds began to gather and an October gale with rain 
came on with the darkness. The guide was a lusty fel- 
low, and worked nobly, but as we passed out of Third 
Lake into Fourth Lake he admitted that we were in for 
it, and asked me to express my wishes. Not caring to 
land in a wilderness and sleep out in the rain, I advised 
going on; and expressed a willingness to take the chances. 
The chances were terrible. North River was never 
rougher as I have seen it. Some sportsman can recall 
that peculiar twist of an Adirondack boat while riding the 
waves. In spite of the utmost care, the crest of the waves 
was spilled into the boat, and the guns were wet and the 
baggage afloat. Bailing was difficult. The wind made 
talking impossible, and things grew rapidly worse. A 
glimmer of light shone out from the forest and the guide 
headed the boat for it. The change of course made “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” We were carried inshore 
rapidly, tossed up only to come down upon a rock, and off 
one rock to land upon another. The result was a hole 
in the bottom of the canoe. A terrific wail from the guide 
and the light started toward us, its glimmer interrupted 
by the motion of the man’s legs. One more struggle and 
we beached the boat none too soon. A leap in the dark 
and a scramble in the brush, and we are safe. I had often 
heard that the sins of the past flock thick and fast to one’s 
mind when in danger. It is true. I thought of the many 
country guide boards that I had peppered with shot and 
of the town hay scales that I had assisted to blow up one 
Fourth of July; tried to remember whether I had ever 
fished Sunday or not, and recalled the day that I carried a 
huge Remington navy revolver to Sunday school. Once 
on land I forgot it all. It was another case of “When the 
devil was sick,” etc. The danger over, I juggled success- 
fully with a first aid package, lit an old black pipe and 
called the guide a chump. This guide’s name was Bob 
Dalton, and the man on shore states that Dalton shouted 
repeatedly to me to save him. In the West the Dalton 
boys used to hold up others; in the East they seem to 
want te be held up. 

Our friend on the shore wanted to know what the 
trouble was. We told him that we had started for Fourth 
Lake, and had brought up off Hatteras. He said: “This 
is Dr. Miller’s camp, and possibly he may assist you if 
you are injured.” I thanked him for the suggestion and 
told him that we were looking for a minister while on the 
lake; now that we were on the land and safe, a doctor 
might be preferable. There is a Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks, but we were not in it. Dr. Miller proved to 
be a very courteous gentleman. He shared his supper with 
us and allowed us to rest there over night. The Doctor’s 
health was not good, or as his man put it, “he was enjoy- 
ing poor health.” I alluded to the Biblical admonition, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” His man told me the next 
morning that he was well heeled. 

Thanking the Doctor in the morning, we departed, and 
secured a large flat-bottom boat for the remainder of the 
trip. We needed it, as the storm was still on. Arriving at 
Hess’ Inn, tired out, wet and hungry, an open fire and 
breakfast were very acceptable. Fred. Hess was down 
in Maine after moose, and probably succeeded in securing 
one or more, A large head of a moose hangs in the office 
as 2 test of his prowess. 

About noon the sun came out warm, and the remainder 
of the day was as beautiful as only an October day in the 
country can be. I strolled away from the hotel for a 
walk, Skirting Fifth.Lake, I came upon the sawmill 
above. The smell of the new lumber recalled pleasant 
memories. Sitting down upon a log, drowsiness came 
over me, and I fancied myself a boy again back in the 
Berkshire Hills, my old home. There were the paths my 
father and mother trod; there was the school to which I 
went; there were the hollyhocks, the sweet brier and the 
buttonwood tree; there were the lilacs through which the 
west wind played in summerand the blasts of winter raged. 
Down across the meadows, past the cemetery, over the 
brook and railroad track, was the sawmill of the town. 

Aroused from the dream by the impertinence of a chip- 
munk, I wandered along to the dam at Seventh Lake, 
where I could intercept a guide, who had been recom- 
mended to me, on his return from the woods. Thinking 
over the situation, I recalled the books of the Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray. The source of his inspiration was apparent. 
His inspiration and vivid imagination as expressed in his 
book -has fired many with an ambition for a trip to the 
North Woods. 
instrumental in building the Adirondack Railroad than 
Dr. Webb. I could never comprehend his ghost story nor 
the canoe ride over the falls. I have always felt that it 
would be great luck to get near a deer under amy cir- 
cumstances; that a man could get close enough to grab a 
buck’s tail and be yanked about is a little ridiculous. 
Shooting a loon. as described by him, is all right. I have 
tried it. ‘“Jollied you” as an expression may not have 
been in vogue when Mr. Murray wrote the book, but that 
is what he-has done with his readers. 

A noise in the brush across the brook attracted my at- 
tention, and.soon a pack horse loaded with a deer comes 
into Sight.* I had inquired at the hotel for a guide named 
Archie Delmarsh, who had been of ite recommended to 
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T am inclined to believe that he was more - 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


forded the, stream, noted the ease with which he climbed 


.the bank, loaded as he was with pack basket and rifles. 
- It was easy to distinguish the guide from the guided. As 


he approached me I said: “I presume that you are Mr. 
Delmarsh.” “I.am,” he said. Lintroduced myself, stated 
my desires, and the bargain was soon concluded. This 
guide, Delmarsh, is a fine fellow. An honest eye, pleasant 
smile, broad shoulders, clean cut from head to foot, he 
stands before you a young Hercules. A continued ac- 
quaintance with him vindicated first impressions. He 
proved to be a good cook, skillful hunter and a genial 
companion ; his speech is free from ribald jests; and the 
stereotyped jokes of the camp were noticeably absent. 

Well, we collected ‘the necessary articles for food the 
next morning and started off for the seven-mile tramp 
through the virgin forest, described by the Irishman “as 
“The forest where the hand of man never put foot.” 
Hardly correct as to this forest, inasmuch as we found 
where the hand of man had put an axe. On a blazed hem- 
lock five miles or so from the start I saw these words 
written in pencil: e 

“Beecher's head wants fixing. 
from Hess.” 

Above, in a bolder hand, is the word “Liar.” Do I 
quote correctly, Col. Beecher? Adj.-Gen. Tillinghast has 
read the inscription, so has Raymond S. Spears, corre- 
spondent of Forest ANp STREAM, and there are others. 
They all understand what prompted the writing. It is a 
recorded wail from tired nature. They tell you that it is 
six miles to Beecher’s old camp. It might seem so on a 
level road, but over logs and stones, up hill and down 
dale, through brush and swamp, muck and mire, brooks 
and brambles, with your boots full of perspiration and the 
skin ‘off in many places, with your pack straps galling 
and your gun weighing a ton, you, as a tenderfoot, will 
say it is twenty miles. Some will ask you why you 
go and endure such hardships, I go that I may enjoy 
the hardships. Contrasts are beneficial. I drink ditch 
water that I may better appreciate Apollinaris; eat bacon 
that I may enjoy a tenderloin steak; sleep on the ground 
with the clouds for a roof that I may think better of my 
bed and home. I wear old corduroy breeches, flannel 
shirt, heavy boots and leather cap that I may enjoy the 
delights of creased trousers, white shirt, patent leathers 
and the Dunlap Derby, in a happy combination with the 
other requisites of a well-groomed man. There are sports- 
men who enjoy the stillness of the woods and the chatter 
of the birds and squirrels. They enjoy the jingle of 
the running brook, the twilight, midnight, dawn, sunlight 
and rain. Some are satisfied to return with empty game 
bags, and happy in the thought that they have not taken 
the life of any of God’s creatures. There the business 
man forgets his troubles—bank balances, bills payable, 
competition and borrowers are forgotten. Everything 
goes and something new comes. But enough of this 
pathos. Jog along, boys, to our open camp; it is only a 
little way further; only another mountain to climb, only 
another swamp to struggle through, part way up a hill, 
through a balsam thicket, and we are at the place they 
talk about.. We are actually let in on the ground floor 
and without any detracting contingencies in the base- 
ment. Dropping the rifle and shotgun, off comes the pack 
basket, and “yours for thirst” bolts for the spring with a 
tin pail. In the greed to quench thirst, more of the cold 
spring water goes down the outside than to the inside. 
The old corncob pipe never tasted so good. 

This little clearing is a beauty spot and I like it. In 
“As You Like It” Shakespeare says: 


It is nearer ten miles 


“And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


There are live coals under the back log. The fire has 
kept twenty-four hours, Delmarsh having left the noon 
before. The landlord asks me what I will have to eat. 
I answer that I will eat anything, eat it quick and a lot 
of it. I will eat pie with a knife, soup from any part of 
the spoon, and I won’t use a napkin or finger bowl. Eti- 
quette at the table be jiggered for once. We haven't a 
table, only a slab on sticks. The coffee pot is on, and 
say, just look at it. It won't take the shine from any- 
thing. The pot can call the kettle black and the kettle 
reply in kind. They can scrap and make up and be no 
brighter for it. They mean well and are all right inside. 
Coffee is boiling, bacon is frying, potatoes are soaking. 
onions are peeling, and my eyes are weeping. “All is 
well that ends well.” Coffee, bacon, potatoes, etc., are 
disposed of. Delmarsh asks me to eat more and offers 
to make an Adirondack shortcake, i. e., three roin. flap- 
jacks with butter and maple syrup between. I tell him 
that I can eat no more without undressing, and he tells me 
that he had rather see me go hungry than see me go 
naked. We wash the dishes with a rag on a stick and 
hang them up for the sun to dry. 

Now for a still-hunt for deer before night comes on. 
This still-hunting is serious business. Stillness and 
21olbs. of clumsy humanity do not blend harmoniously in 
my case. The leaves are dry and I can crush all the twigs 
that want to be broken, and kick every stone in sight. 
The guide tells me I carry the gun all right, but that I 
must be more quiet. ‘I remind him of my extreme deaf- 
ness and tell him that he hears more than I do, but that I 
hear enough. 

He led me away off two miles or more from camp; 
we came to a rock as large as a trolley car. He told me 
to stand up there and look out; told me to keep my mouth 
shut ahd to breathe through my nose after dark, as the 
night air was bad for ee people. I mounted the 
rock and posed as Ajax. Defying the Lightning, or as a 
plate of ice cream upon a sideboard. 

He left me and said that he would call later. Inasmuch 
as there seemed to be no deer passing, I wondered what 
had passed in the past. _ Possibly Leather Stocking and 
Uncas had built their camp-fire and rested under the port 
quarter of this rock while on their way from Otsego to 
the Horicon. Maybe Leather Stocking, alias Natty 
Bumppo, ,told ‘the untutored savage the tale of Elijah 
and the bald head and bad boys. Maybe Lydia Pink- 
ham had waltzed past three or four generations ago clad in 
a bicycle suit and with her pockets full of artichokes, 
wild onions and tansy. It had grown dark before the 
guide returned. He came upon me suddenly and with no 
wares: I advised him that he was careless, that he 
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sidered that before leaving camp, and had prudently re- 
moved the cartridges from my rifle. I lifted my hat to 
this philosopher and allowed him to lead me by the hand 
back tocamp. We passed near the place the next day and 
inadvertently found a spot where the dead grass had been 
matted down by some reclining form. By a kind of Sher- 
lock-Holmes deduction, I was satisfied that Delmarsh had 
slept quietly through my four hours of watchfulness on 
the previous day. These Adirondack guides are slick 
and earn their money by head work. 

We had to eat supper, we had to smoke, we must sleep, 
but before attempting the same I watched for the fairies 
and fantasies read about as seen by others in the embers 
of the camp-fire. I got nothing but heat and beechwood 
smoke for the trouble. The focus was wrong. Tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, held first mortgage 
and foreclosed. My last thoughts were for the absent 
night gown with the words, “Sweet lilies close their 
leaves at night” embroidered down the back. Morpheus 
was in command until 3 o’clock A. M., when he was 
ousted by Mephiti Mephitica with the usual accompani- 
ment. The aroma was all pervading. I swatted Del- 
marsh with a gun cover and yelled, “Get up, landlord; the 
plumbing is bad and the house is full of sewer gas.” 

“Oh, go to sleep; that’s a skunk, and I will shoot him,” 
he passed back. 

“Don’t do it, Archie,” I replied, “do as Rowland Robin- 
son’s Irishman did, ‘Leave him alone and he’ll stink him- 
self to death.’ ” 

A hunter can go out with a fixed purpose of shooting 

deer, and with no thought of feathers, but let a skunk 
that is careless with his priming cross his path, and you 
can be assured that he will “consider the ‘fouls’ of the 
alr. , 
_ Tuesday and Wednesday passed and we were still hunt- 
ing. Up in the morning before light, out in the afternoon 
till after dark, and no deer in the camp. I had a splendid 
chance at a fawn, but some way’I could not kill the little 
chap. It was not buck fever; it was far pleasanter to 
watch him. Of all the pleasures of the trip, the sight of 
that graceful creature is the clearest in my memory. My 
little friend skipped over the ridge, and I wished that he 
might live forever. I gathered in four partridges with my 
Daly shotgun. Birds wait for an introduction before de- 
parture in that section, and the only sport obtainable is to 
shy a stick at them to start the wings in action before 
shooting. Broiled partridges, flapjacks, coffee and cigars 
for supper, the Café Savarin is a nonentity in compari- 
son to such a meal in such a place. 

Friday came around in regular order. “This is the day 
that tries men’s souls.” With thirteen cartridges in my 
pocket just for luck, I started out in the rain. The leaves 
were damp under foot, and there was sufficient wind to 
cover any sound caused by passing through the under- 
growth. Delmarsh waited around the camp until I had 
been gone thirty minutes or more. He then started off 
to the right for a valley between the mountains. I had 
reached the opening of the valley down in the plains and 
paused for a moment to locate the ford of the stream 
that pelts down through the valley and empties into the 
river. Oh, my eyes! Across the river, and jumping as 
only a startled deer can jump, was the largest buck ever 
seen in the Fulton Chain regions. My .38-55 handled it- 
self grandly, and it called for lively work on the part of 
its owner to keep up with it. The first shot smote the 
hindquarters—all that was in sight at that moment. The 
second shot spat into the brush where the poor fellow 
had gone down. The second blow evidently stung sharp- 
ly, for the head and foreshoulders appeared on the other 
side, while the haunches were down. Although the dis- 
tance was considerable, I could discern that the stricken 
beast was looking for his tormentor. A feeling of sor- 
row for his suffering came over nie, and it seemed merci- 
ful to send the third message through the heart. Just 
how’'l reached the fallen I don’t know. Most of the way 
by water, I think, for I was soaked head, hams and 
heels. There was no feeling of exultation—rather a sense 
of guilt. To see such eyes grow dim, to see the changing 
colors and the final shriveling, is not glory. Lay the 
blame to your ancestors, to the atavism in your make-up, 
and hope for the day when man will not kill. As an off- 
set for my conduct, I mused that inasmuch as the allotted 
life of a deer was about twelve years, I had not deprived 
him of all; possibly he would have died of old age and 
suffered much toward the last; possibly he would have 
been stricken by one of his own sex and kind, a younger 
and more vigorous creature, in a struggle for supre- 
macy. 

The weight at Fourth Lake after the dressing was 
225lbs. Allowing less than the usual one-third for 
shrinkage, it is safe to presume that the weight in life 
was 310lbs. If any one can tell of a heavier deer 
than this there is a modern Ananias somewhere. Ray- 
eae S. Spears told of this one in yours of November 
13, 1897. 

Archie had heard the three shots and came down to 
see what the trouble was. Upon seeing the deer he 
said, “If I had known that you could shoot I would 
not have untied that buck. I have kept him for the 
last five years in order to allow my guests to see one 
upon the last day.” Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

Wellington Kenwell lived seven. miles further 
We met him on the trail with two pack horses. This 
was luck. I could ride old Doctor and the deer could 
be packed upon the other horse. A hot fire and a par- 
tial change into dry clothing, and “Richard was him- 
self again.” The last meal was cooked and eaten. I[- 
had mounted the old Doctor; Delmarsh passed up the 
pack-basket loaded with pots, kettles and pans. On 
top he placed a bag of buckwheat flour that he wished 
to save. We bade good-bye to the old camp and prom- 
ised to come again. 

This old horse, Doctor, is a famous beast about thirty- 
seven years old. big bay at one time, but now griz- 
zied with age. He has carried many burdens and been 
faithful through all. His end is near, possibly at this 
writing he has passed over the great divide. If there 
be a heaven for horses, may he reach it and there, with 
Bucephalus, Pegasus and Balaam’s trotter, with the 
other steeds ‘of antiquity, together with Dexter, Flora 
Temple and others of modern times, may he cavort in 
green pastures and feed upon celestial oats. May the 
only cinch known to him be that of ready access to the 
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It was caused by a dimness of sight and the stiffness of 
old age. We were crossing a swamp where the mnd is 
bottomless. The path was rudely corduroyed. The 
Doctor let one of his stern anchors down between the’ 
timbers and the old craft began to settle. With a tre- 
mendous effort to retrieve, and by a reflex motion, I 
was bucked high in the air. I clutched at the tree tops, 
looked longingly at the clouds, and came down with 
the proverbial dull thud. The pack-basket came down 
next, then the rifle, then a shower of pots, tin plates, 
knives and forks; the buckwheat flour came down last 
and covered what the mud did not. Oh! “I was right in 
it (the mud) and out of sight.” Kenwell and Delmarsh 
pulled. me out; one picked the mud from my best ear 
with a match, while the other scraped my bald head with 
a tin pan. I was a study in black and white and spat- 
ter work that would put in the shade the best efforts 
of Frederick Remington. I alternately spat mud and 
flour until I wondered whether I was a dump-cart or a 
grist mill. The Doctor was struggling to get up and 
slinging mud like a yellow journal editor. I asked 
Archie why he had saved that buckwheat flour, and he 
said, “I have not saved it.” It angered me to think that 
any one could joke at such a time. I twirled the coffee- 
pot at him with a left in-shoot, he ducked and took first 
on passed balls. I passed the spot this year (on the 
other side). A badly battered coffee-pot hung on a 
limb of a scarred tree—hung there not as a harp on a 
willow, but as a tangible evidence of an ungovernable 
temper. 

Jog along, boys, there’s soap and water at the hotel 


and a complete Baxter street outfit. We reached Fourth © 


Lake safely. I gave old Doctor a good cleaning, saw 
that he had his peck of oats, kissed his old muzzle, and 
we laughingly parted as good friends. A bath, supper, 
bed and night’s sleep were never more highly appre- 
ciated, 

In the morning Delmarsh was on hand and his bill 
was paid. I gave him an extra counterfeit ten-spot. 
The chap really seemed to like me and requested me 
to come in ‘08 I led him to the valley where the 
stream from Fifth Lake entpties into the Fourth, and 
assuming an Aguinaldo attitude I whispered thus: “In 
98 I'll meet you, when the leaves turn, Archie; when 
the beech nuts are falling I’ll meet you; down there 
where the canoes land I’ll meet you; stay for me there: 
I will not fail to meet thee in that hollow vale.” His 
answer was pathetic. I could only catch two words 
between his sobs, “rats” and “crazy.” 

Delmarsh’s brother and the deer took one canoe, Del- 
marsh and myself another, and we started for Old 
Forge, intending to catch the afternoon train and pro- 
cure a berth in the Montreal sleeper at Fulton Chain 
and reach New York Sunday morning. The lakes were 
like mirrors; the mountains, trees and cottages were 
reflected perfectly. If you should stand on your head 
you could not tell. “t’other from which.” I proposed a 
race; the boys agreed. Archie said there was an old 
buck in each canoe and the chances were even. It 
looked like his race until I called his attention to a 
stump ahead. While he was looking over his shoulder 
I got out a sea-anchor in the way of a rubber boot. 
The stakes—my pipe and tobacco—and the race went 
to his brother, The race and the stillness of the water 
brought us to Old Forge in time for the noon train. 
By quick work with the express agent I made it. The 
first newspaper I had recorded the death of that fine 
Ameérican, Charles A. Dana, and I realized that an able 
man had passed away. ; 

Arrived in New York at 10 P. M. Taking up the 
Sunday paper the next morning, I read of the disaster 
on the Hudson River Railroad. A whole train had gone 
into the river, and with it the Montreal sleeper that I 
had. intended to take. I might have escaped—I might 
not. If not, I could wait patiently with the others’ for 
the clarion notes of the Angel Gabriel’s reveille. ; 

In relation to guns, they can dispute as to the merits 
of the .22, .25, .30, .40, .45, .50. 1.am willing to force 
the center with a .38-55 as a flying wedge. A kind of 
“middle-of-the-road pop,” as it were. In relation to 
whiskey in the camp, I assert that the whiskey drinker 
is the rear guard on a long tramp; that the partridge is 
out of his bailiwick before he can raise his gun; that 
he does not “saw wood and say nothing;” the fire goes 
out and he talks all the time. Whiskey means locomo- 
tor ataxia for his legs, incipient paresis for his brain. 
Extract of witch-hazel is of far more use. Ring off! 

W. W. Hastincs. 


New York City. 


‘House-boating under Difficulties. 


Hovse-BoATING in’ Maine, up to the present time, has 
not become a-craze of her summer saunterers; but some 
observers, to see the proprietor of one that recently came 
under the writer’s notice at Isleboro, Me., tied up to an 
old wharf of one of its many picturesque. coves, not 
knowing of his success at the business, would deem him 
at least crazy to attempt in his crippled condition such 
hazardous work as it must be to go from port to port 
alone. For he is a used-up man, apparently, having been 
born with a withered leg and arm, and one foot which is 
twisted and deformed, and a mere apology for that part 
of the anatomy, and on land he hobbles about in a very 
laborious manner, and painful to look at. ; : 

W. O. Cottle, the subject of this brief chronicle, is a 
native of Jonesport, Me., and is now a weather-beaten, 
grizzle-bearded, pleasant-spoken man of fifty-five years 
of . Notwithstanding the handicapping- nature has 
saddled him with, he has successfully followed the sea, 
and at one time was first officer of the good schooner Sea 
Breeze, of Ellsworth. He has also served as cook on 
several vessels satisfactorily, and between voyages he has 
learned the shoemaker’s trade. Four years ago, having 
become too old for nautical life, as he had found it, he 
says, and somewhat tired of its arduous duties, he con- 
cluded to retire from it, and go house-boating. 

Obtaining the necessary material, he constructed alone, 
unaided, from keelson to truck, a scow 20 by 6, with a 
house on it oft. long, and the width of the craft, and 
christened her with a bucket of pure Penobscot bay brine 
The Yankee Notion; and though his first attempt in the 
line is a very creditable piece of workmanship, and one 
that is destined to give the house-boat building in Maine 





waters a new impetus; for a number who have seen it 
have already laid their plans to build one. 

The house has a door in‘ each end, which, being lashed 
open, permits him to see through it to steer. She is 
sloop-rigged with two weatherboards on each side, which 
enables her to get to windward quite a distance in a 
day. All of the hoisting tackle leads aft to his seat by the 
tiller, and can be worked without his moving from his 
position. In the house in one corner is a yacht stove. In 
another is a convenient cuddy containing all the articles 
with which to get up a palatable meal, and with the 
tiller becketted his craft steers herself in any ordinary 
wind for hours; thus giving him ample time to prepare his 
food and discuss it. Another corner contains a bunk in 
which he sleeps with his faithful little dog -Snip, who 
has been his mate the whole four years. 

On one side of the house is a shoemaker’s kit, and the 
business part of his cruising is to go among the islands 
and to anchor at any port that affords a prospect of work, 
and to repair boots and shoes; and in most of his ports 
he has no competition, and he picks up many a dollar. 

The picture accompanying this brief chronicle of a 
man worthy of Clark Russell’s pen shows him hauled 
up in winter quarters at Swan’s Island. This place was 
his home last winter, and it speaks well for the humanity 
of its inhabitants to know that this unfortunate battler 
for an existence was attended by them through a severe 
attack of the grippe, which confined him to his bunk for 
weeks, and which threatened to end his voyaging; as care- 
fully as if he was a brother, instead of only a visitor. 


Gens des Bois. 





Guy Brittell. 


SoME men are famous for one thing, some for another. 
Fitzgerald was the only man who ever reached the sum- 
mit of Aconcagua, and Guy Brittell is the only man who 
ever caught an eel in Deadwater Pond, at the head- 
waters of one of the main sources of the Hudson. In my 
short acquaintance with Guy, I did not see any noticeable 
evidences of pride or vain glory aside from the mention 
of the eel, but when he told of that, the original sin which 
caused the fall of the Angel of Light from Glory mani- 
fested itself. He had done what no other human being 
before or since has done, and nothing could quench his 
pride in that achievement. 

Guy’s claim for recognition fortunately rests on a more 
substantial basis. He is one of the Gens des Bois or 
People of the Woods, a man in whom the potent blood of 
mighty forefather Nimrod has again had life. A man in 
whom the secret witchery of nature works, and who has 
periods of woods insanity when he cannot resist the spell 
of the wilderness. A man, in short, who can never be- 
come thoroughly civilized or come in touch with the com 
monplace level of the rest of gregarious humanity. 

Guy is fifty-five years of age, with a capacity for being 
unobtrusive and also a capacity for commanding attention. 

If the conversation is one which does not interest him 
one does not notice his presence in the room. The 





THE YANKEE NOTION 


He has never met with a mishap worthy of mention 


except once, though he has been obliged to scud her under 
bare poles more than once, and run to leeward. This 
time the staunch Yankee Notion took a notion to maroon 
him, on one of the uninhabited isles he had run her nose 
on, while he stepped ashore to, get driftwood for fuel. 
The wind was off shore, and the tide ebbing, and as it 
happened he had moored her insecurely, and a strong puff 
of wind was enough to set her off, and when he noticed 
it she was 20ft. from the shore. Not wishing to do any 
cruising in this latitude, he plunged in, and kicking out 
gamely with his game leg, he swam to her and got aboard 
before she had gained much headway, and navigated her 
in, where he cast a bowline and a bight around a spruce 
tree that held her till he had wooded up. 

Captain C. says he has a good chance to demonstrate 
the value of fish as a brain food, and means to jot down in 
his log its effects, for he subsists largely on it, and in its 
freshest, purest state. He _can cull a mess of edible fish 
from his backyard, so to speak, at any hour, and the 
different localities he visits afford an infinite variety in his 
menu. For instance, mackerel, cod, haddock, pollock, 
lobsters, clams, scallops, periwinkles, mussels; to say 
nothing of the humble flounder, which it is said often 
masquerades as sole. After satisfying the inner man 
from some of the succulent specimens named, he leans 
back on the taffrail with a “‘fate-cannot-harm-him” air 
worthy of the philosopher that a conversation with this 
mariner leads one to think him to be. 

Capt. Cottle is not able to go aloft now, but could once, 
in spite of his disabilities, and pass the weather earing 
as lively as any mate afloat. Now, when anything gives 
away in that part some one in port must lend a hand and 
help him out, otherwise he is independent of any help but 
that of his own calloused, crippled fingers. He dispenses 
with his crutches when at sea, and supports himself by 
convenient lanyards and the sides of his boat. 

His exainple is a good lesson for some to contemplate 
who, under more favorable conditions than his, would 
no doubt give up in despair and become charitable charges. 
He is not acquiring wealth at present very fast, he says, 
but obtains enough of it to supply all of his wants, and 
he contents himself with the fact that he is not wasting 
his substance as fast as the average house-boater we 
read of must be obliged to do, and that he takes as much 
solid comfort among the beautiful Penobscot Bay islands 
as the owner of the most palatial steam yacht that plows 
her way around them in nickel-plated splendor, and that 
the boat, tender and sails cost only $50.80, all _,. . 

oo . S. 
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IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


gawky teamster, though he says no more than Guy, 
shuffles his feet and clears his throat so that you are al- 
ways conscious of him, but Guy fades into the background 
much as he does when still-hunting. He has in a way the 
powers that the fairy stories tell about, of making one’s 
self invisible. 

When the subject, however, turns from politics tothe dif- 
ference between coon and hedgehog tracks, let us say— 
a matter in which he in interested—Guy takes the leading 
part in the conversation. He is sure to be well informed, 
and his remarks are shrewdly put and to the point. 

Guy is a Jack of all trades. He makes razors from old 
files, and when he finishes the last process of honing them 
on his horny hand the razor is guaranteed to be a good 
job, though perhaps not very fancy with its copper rivet 
and plain cherry wood handle. 

He works in the sawmill at Newcomb just now, but he 
is a veteran of the Civil War, and for years lived in an 
isolated locality near the juncture of the north and south 
branches of the Boquet River, under the shadow of old 
Dix. He was a squatter there, and eventually the owner 
of the land turned him off in order that a hotel, where 
trout suppers and game dinners are the feature, could go 
up on the site of his modest home. 


Trapping with ’"Lige Simonds. 


Lige Simonds, the man who is said to have killed more 
bear, deer and foxes than any other hunter liv- 
ing in the Adirondacks, used to visit Brittell, and to- 
gether they hunted and trapped on the Boquet. One 
October they killed eleven deer in a few days at the Lower 
Stillwater, with the help of two cur dogs, one a coach 
dog and the other part cocker spaniel. These dogs would 
run a deer a few minutes as if the devil were after it, just 
long enough to get it badly scared, and then give it up and 
return to their master. The deer generally put for the 
river, and there one of the hunters who was in waiting 
accounted for them. " 

Sometimes they got: four or five deer a day. Simonds 
had a little log camp built at the side of a big rock, no 
great distance from the bear wallow. This bear wallow 
lies in the swamp between Lily Pad Pond and the Boquet, 
and is a place where the bears resort in hot weather to 
cool off, wallowing in the black mud like pigs. They 
have worn out a number of holes here, and one may find 
fresh sign at almost any time during the summer. 

Another natural curiosity in the same general neighbor- 
hood is the “laurel bed,” where grows a very beautiful 
flowering laurel. The laurel is almost’ unknown in the 
Adirondacks, at least on the eastern side, and the exact 
location of this bed is not generally known. Guy avers 
that the leaf is very poisonous, and that cattle are killed 
by eating it. 

From the Lower Stillwater a bear trail runs around the 
west side of the Twin Ponds, and so on to Noonmark. 

Guy and Simonds both had traps set on this trail one 
summer, but while Simonds secured most of the bears 
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that investigated his trap, Guy had bad luck, and lost six 
bears in succession.- One got out by a cute trick, which 
proved that he had a mechanical head and a higher order 


of intelligence than is generally characteristic of bears.- 


He selected a spot where there was a narrow opening be- 
tween two poplar trees, which grew about 18in. apart, and 
turning the trap up on edge so that one spring on each 
side rested against the trees, he pulled on the trap. In 
this way a tension was put on the springs, and the jaws 
were released and the bear’s foot came out easily. That 
bear seemed to understand the mechanicism of the steel 
trap, and Guy says there isn’t a trap in the woods that will 
hold him now. 

The last bear to get away pulled Guy’s trap all out of 
shape, so that it was only fit for the junk pile. The clog 
happened to become very securely caught among some 
rocks. Ahead, and just within reach of the bear, was 4 
stout young birch tree. The bear clasped this, and like 
Sampson of old, pulling on the pillars of the temple, 
exerted a mighty heave, bending the heavy jaw of the 
trap, and releasing its foot. 


A Much Caught Bear. 


This bear, as far as intelligence went, was a contrast 
to the little one with the mechanical turn that Guy first 
told about. Before it had gone half a mile it stumbled 
into one of Simonds’ traps, and this time it was caught 
for good and all, as Simonds came up and shot it. 

It was one of those creatures who learn nothing by ex- 
perience. Each one of its four legs had been in traps, the 
fact being attested by three broken feet and one missing, 
self amputated, no doubt, at the trap. One foot had been 
uninjured till caught in Guy’s trap, but the foot in 
Simonds’ showed old scars, indicating that the bear had 
been caught at least five times. 


How Guy Sets Bear Traps. 


Bear trails in places are well defined paths, and in the 
running season, which is at its height in June (?), the 
bears blaze it by biting trees, each leaving his mark as 
high up as he can reach. In passing over these trails the 
bears step in each other’s footprints, and if one bear fifty 
years ago crossed a log at a certain spot, every bear that 
followed is morally certain to haye chosen the same place. 
Moreover, they never deviate from the exact line of their 
traii if it is in any way possible to avoid leaving it. Know- 
ing these facts, Guy never baits his traps. In setting them 
he has two considerations to keep in mind—first, placing 
the trap where a man will not set his foot in it, and 
second, where a bear will. 

On the Twin Pond runway he found a spot where a 
small spruce tree had grown up directly in the bear’s path. 
A man would step to one side to pass this if he happened 
to be following the bear’s route, but the bears themselves 
on account of their conservatism preferred to go under 
the low reaching boughs. An old mouldering log lay 
here, and where the bears stepped in crossing it Guy 
chopped out a hole in the mossy sod large enough to re- 
ceive his trap. He buried it carefully and smoothed a 
spot in the center over the pan for the bear to set his 
foot. The chain was fastened to a birch log 8ft. long and 
4in. in diameter. The ring was slipped over this and se- 
cured 2 or 3ft. from one end by driving spikes both sides 
of the ring. 


A Jumping Hare. 


I once heard a lady mention the fact that in Colorado 
they have jack rabbits 17ft. long. She knew it, for her 
son had told her so. What she meant was that the rab- 
bits jumped 17ft. Guy says they don’t have any such rab- 
bits in the fauna of the Adirondacks, but he has seen one 
that jumped toft. straight into the air. He had set some 
twitch-up snares on one occasion, and a rabbit that a dog 
was chasing happened to get into one. The dog tried to 
catch the rabbit, but every time he made a dive for it 


the rabbit jumped, and with the spring of the elastic sap-~° 


ling to which the snare was attached shot up in the 
air to a surprising height. It kept the dog guessing, for 
he had never seen a rabbit come so near flying. 


Hunter’s Luck. 


Once Guy hunted all day with his boy without seeing 
a fresh deer track. 

Toward nightfall they stopped at a brook to drink, and 
while the boy was stooping over Guy looked down the 
mountain side through the hardwood timber, and saw a 
deer standing feeding in the top of a fallen tree. Guy 
caught the boy’s eye, and motioning to him to be quiet, 
raised his rifle and fired. The deer sprang square into 
the treetop, and disappeared from view. The next in- 
stant out it came, apparently from the opposite side, and 
bounded up the mountain. 

After running a few rods it stopped. Guy felt sure 
that he had hit the deer, and hardly thought it necessary 
to shoot again, but the boy threw up his gun and fired 
and down it came. They went over to where it had 
fallen, and to his surprise Guy found that the deervhad 
only been hit by one bullet. He couldn’t understand 
how he had missed, but would never have thought of the 
real explanation if he had not heard a deer “blat” below 
them. This directed his attention to the treetop, where 
the deer had first-been seen, and going over to it, he 
found a deer with a broken back. There had been two 
deer feeding at the treetop, and the instant the first was 
shot the second sprang from the opposite side of the 
tree so quickly that no eye could have distinguished be- 
tween them. Both were yearlings and similar in every 
respect. 


A Calathumpian Drive, 


Guy is bothered a good deal by rheumatism contracted 
in war times. He left Newcomb and came over to North 
Hudson to get a little rest, which naturally meant hunting 
and trapping. After he left Newcomb he says some orig- 
inal genius organized a calethumpian deer drive. A large 
number of men and boys arrived with tin pans, horns, 
circular saws and other contrivances for makine a 
hideous noise, marched across one of the best deer 
grounds in the neighborhood, and drove the deer to- 
ward stands where other hunters lay in wait to kill them. 

A few deer were killed, and the fest so effectually 
frightened that they left the country, and haven't yet re- 
turned. J. B. Burnuam. 
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The Two Flags. 


O’er the Western world, in its pride unfurled, 
Long floated the flag of Spain; 

And the tropic seas, where it caught the breeze, 
Bore the name of “the Spanish Main.” 


On its ample fold of “blood and gold” 
Were blazoned both means and prize, ’ 
For the stripes of red marked the blood they shed 
For the gold which had filled their eyes. 


Lands he did not own, from his priestly throne 
The Pope unto Spain had given; 

And the Spaniard thought that the crime he wrought 
Was a passport sure to heaven. 


Though they crossed the seas in the name of Peace, 
They went with the sword in hand; 

And the cross they bore was steeped in gore 
When they entered a foreign land. 


In the field and mine, by their right divine, 
The Indians were forced to slave, 

At proud Spain’s behest, till their only rest 
Was the rest of a bloody grave! 


With the march of time comes the end of crime; 
And the banner of gold and gore 

From the peaceful smiles of those tropic isles 
Has fallen to rise no more! 


For the early dawn of the new year’s morn 
Sées another banner rise, 

Which blends the hue of celestial blue 
With the rose of the morning skies! 


Its bands of white speak of truth and right, 
For which that banner stands; 

While the stripes of red mark the blood they shed 
Who fe!l for their native land! 


And above the bars they have placed the stars 
In their field of heavenly blue, ‘6 

As the beacon light in time’s darkest night 
Of the flag of the free and true! 


Long may it wave o’er a nation brave, 
And be freedom’s symbol fair; 

That the banner of Spain shall ne’er again 
Claim rule o’er the Western air! 


In Southeastern Texas. 


PERMENUS Briscoe lived in Houston, Texas. Good, 
easy, quiet bachelor, he possessed faculty for hard work, 
physical and mental, from about daylight on Monday 
morning until his own mill whistle sounded at noon on 
Saturday. Then came an irresistible longing to get away 
out of town in season to get a bit of shooting of one sort 
or another, to have a cast at bass, or possibly only 
to lounge and snooze, and browse and nibble buds and 
culms of sedge. 

Briscoe’s father had been one of the earliest settlers 
around Houston; he was indeed one of the immortal 
Texas men, who in ’36, under heroic Old Sam, on the 
field of San Jacinto, had overthrown the’ self-styled 
“Napoleon of the West” and given life to Texan inde- 
pendence. The veteran was of prodigious stature, stand- 
ing 6ft. 6%in. in his moccasins, weighing 245 Ibs., and 
withal as powerful and agile a man as had ever been on 
that frontier. Calm dignity of manner, reputation for 
great courage, together. with proverbial reticence, gained 
tor him extraordinary prestige with the Indian tribes 
who in those days frequented as hunters in a half-friendly 
way the semi-wooded precincts of Buffalo Bayou and 
the San Jacinto River. Owing to a habit of the old 
frontiersman of producing a prodigious noise when he 
sneezed—some such blended racket as might accompany 
the simultaneous blast of a fog horn and the explosion 
of a submarine torpedo—he came to be called, among 
his Indian acquaintances, Big Sneeze. 

Savage minds, with quick perception and apprecia- 
tions of natural phenomena, attribute to men who go 
off in a loud hiccoughy way when their nose membranes 
tickle, honest, open natures, alive to keen enjoyment of 
pleasurable sensations. With them, on the contrary, 
a sure indication of a mean spirit is the effort to strangle 
a sneeze. 

It was amid such wild associations in the later ’40s 
that my Briscoe, as a lad, acquired taste for camp loiter- 
ing along the timber fringes of the bayous. He had long 
ago scouted and trailed along with half-nude, dusky 
young hunters where Houston town had since come 
to be. Where game could be found, and how best be 
taken, was exact knowledge, as assiduously sought and 
improved by Briscoe as were facts relating to his well- 
conducted business of saw milling and dealing in lumber. 

Just when I first knew of this man I scarcely recall. In 
1877 my shingle—mine among scores of those of other 
young lawyers—swung hungrily in the prairie breeze 
of the Lone Star State. Prostrate behind a pawn-beg- 
gared book-case in my office in the Bayou City lay an old 
camp-worn gup case, and beside it a disused dog whip. 
Dust was thick upon the one, which mice and roaches had 
knawed and nibbled the greasy plait of the other. Yet 
lovingly, aye, most tenderly, would my-_ truant mind 
sometimes loaf behind that shelving, and toy pleasantly 
with those old companions, while my professional eyes 
lolled listlessly over annotated pages on my town-tired 
knees; for I too had known the chase, and had ranged 
‘the forest and fallow lands of the old plantation in Pied- 
mont, Fla., the beautiful hill region of the Tallahassee 
country, where dogs, guns, game, camp-fires and such 
belongings were, and still are, thank fortune, very much 
in evidence.’ The nature of a man who has once ac- 
quired a taste for such diversion becomes “powerfully 
sot,” as the negroes say. His soul remains forever in 
sympathy with the spirit of the thing. : 

I remember, however, finding Briscoe one afternoon in 
my office engaged in some matter of business with my 
partner, after the conclusion of which his sportsman’s 
eye, wandering around—for such men are ever close 
observers—fell upon the familiar outlines of a gun case. 

“ “What sort of an iron have you there, St. Clair?” in- 
a he, addressing my partner, Mr..St. Clair Tallia- 
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“¥ can’t say,” replied that worthy; “I’m not shooter; 
know nothing of gufis, large or small; but, believe me, 
if there be such a distinction in gun iron as sex, then I 
believe that particular one to be a she-thing, notwith- 
standing its reticence, because now and again I come in 
and find my partner, Call there, patting and admiring it 
with a manner which I can only understand a man be- 
stowing on a woman.” 

We laughed at Talliaferro’s joke. Seeing taht Briscoe 
wished to inspect the piece, I arose to secure it for him, 
saying “That’s an old gun of mine, Mr. Briscoe; nothing 
handsome, ‘but an uncommonly good one, I think; one 
of Parker’s early make, a 12-gauge, with the old push- 
up-under action in front of guard. It is a close, hard 
hitter, and has for a long time done excellent service in 
covert and on the marshes.” 

“Do you shoot, Mr. Call?” he eagerly inquired. 

“Do I shoot? Man alive!” I exclaimed. “The only 
thing I’ve seen in a twelve-month that suggested a shot 
was that tin chicken down street on a stable vane. I have 
been a shooter, fonder of it, indeed, than any other oc- 
cupation. I have no opportunity nowadays for pleasures 
of that kind.” I handed him the old gun, which I had 
“put together.” Sometimes I feel tempted to seize that old 
— and get out of this town for a tramp at least or go 
mad. 

Briscoe looked the old gun critically over, unbreached 
it, inspected the inner ‘surface of the barrels, tried the 
action of the locks, passed his hand discriminatingly 
over the stock, standing, fetched the piece to face and 
shoulder ‘several times to test its balance, and said slow- 
ly, “It has seen service, but you keep it in éxcellent 
order.” 

“TI never touch it,” I replied. 
two years.” 

Fetching it again to his shoulder with an easy, graceful 
swing, and a quick glance along its rib at my silk hat 
hanging on its peg, the Texan asked, “What do you 
know of its shooting buckshot?” 

“Very much,” I answered. “That is one of its special 
accomplishments. In Florida, in my own and other 
hands, it has gained somewhat of a reputation for put- 
ting buckshot hard, close together and well away.” 

My listener, with thoughtful manner, began laying the 
piece away in its old case carefully, tenderly. After a 
little hesitation, he said, “I’d like to shoot that gun. 
I’m in the habit of getting out around about here oc- 
casionally, and sometimes have fair sport. I'll be glad 
to have you join me if you will, when you chose.” 

“Thank you; I shall be pleased to do so whenever you 
will allow me. In the meantime, Mr. Briscoe, I beg 
that you will consider that gun at your service. I sus- 
pect you of being appreciative of gun excellencies, and 
have confidence in that old piece possessing qualities 
likely to satisfy a fastidious man.” 

This was the beginning of my acquaintance with one 
of the plainest, truest men, and most delightful field 
companions I have ever known—one memory of whose 
genial, manly nature has pleasantly solaced me in late 
years, and will linger kindly with me forever. 


Squirrel Fat on Sim’s Bayou. 


On a Saturday in September, 1877, in the District 
Court of Harris county, Tex., I was engaged in the trial 
of a civil suit, in which my thrifty client sought to avoid 
payment of rent for premises where he did a retail dry 
goods and clothing business, because of having suffered, 
at the hands of his landlord, an eviction from part of the 
demise by the nailing up of a door to an outhouse which 
had been used and enjoyed by tenant since going into 
possession. My client’s contention was that, having been 
evicted from a part of his demise by the willful and 
wrongful act of his landlord, payment of rent for the 
whole was suspended for the term. 

The weather was insufferably hot, the atmosphere close 
and stuffy, the court-room crowded with an especially 
sour, bad smelling-lot of spectators. The trial had con- 
tinued for a day and a half, and the exhausted jury had 
just rendered one of those inexplicable compromise ver- 
dicts intended to favor both plaintiff and defendant—one 
of those verdicts that make lawyers tired—from which 
you scarcely dare appeal, and yet sicken to have to abide 
by. I was heated, jaded, disappointed, a disgusted sense 
of the greasy, sordid people, whose mean, dirty business 
I had to consider-seized me and filled me with an abso- 
lute loathing for a life that put me in contact with such 
conditions. Inexpressibly sick and tired of the whole 
business, I turned dejectedly away. 

I staggered out of the smoke and tobacco scented hall- 
way, down the stone steps into the dusty street, among a 
hustling, perspiring throng of human dollar hunters, every 
nerve in me tingling with a discordant sense of unfitness. 
At the first crossing I came upon Briscoe. 

“Ah, here you are,” he cried. “I was on my way. to 
find you. Are you busy this afternoon?” 

“No longer so.” 

“Then what will prevent our getting out of town a lit- 
tle way and spending a couple of nights in camp? Get 
your dinner and I’ll call for you in my wagon at 3 sharp.” 
And he sauntered away. 

“The very thing,” I thought, and a sense of delightful 
anticipation took possession of me. MHurrying to the 
office, I got rid of some law books £ carried, gave my 
partner, Talliaferro, a galloping account of the knock- 
kneed verdict rendered and rushed off, gun case in hand, 
to absorb a bit of nourishment ‘and get ready for Bris- 
coe’s coming. Somewhat later, by that good angel’s side, 
in his light hunting trap, I drove out into the prairie. 

There is a buoyant, free-roving sensé attending a drive 
over a prairie, inexpressibly invigorating and somewhat 
analogous to sailing, but with greater confidence of safety 
to lubbers. 

Briscoe proved to be a thoroughly pleasant fellow dur- 
ing our drive, not a gabby chap; scarcely a man of con- 
ventional cultivation at all, but clever, full of well-digested 
observation of men and things he had come in contact 
with, a patient, discriminating listener, searching in his 
inquiries and making observations in simple, forceful 
s To. my yarns, volubly spun for his edification, 
he listened with an extremely quizzical expression of coun- 
tenance, chuckled softly at my jokes, and left you with a 
sort of semi-consciousness of having talked a little too 
much, 
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About sundown, perhaps ten miles away from town, 
we entered a region of fairly grown post-oak and short- 
leafed pine timber, and presently reached the edge of a 
sluggish, muddy little drain-way, the turbid waters of 
which stood rather in a succession of puddles than in any 
continuous stream. Here were seen in the soft mud of the 
puddle margins numerous footprints of raccoons, herons 
and cranes which had been in search of tadpoles and 
frogs, and among the broad tracks of cattle were discern- 
ible those of deer in considerable numbers. 

Determining it a likely locality in which to find antlered 
game, my companion proposed that we stop here, having 
wood and water, and that we fire-hunt the range that 
night and push on next day in the sunlight to Sim’s 
Bayou, the point we had started out to reach, and hunt 
that cover the next night. This arrangement was deter- 
mined upon, and while my companion got the ponies 
out of their gear and fed and watered them, I kindled a 
fire, made a pot of coffee, and spread cut upon an un- 
cushioned wagon seat, placed on the ground, some of the 
contents of our well-filled lunch basket. After the meal 
Bricsoe suggested that he would saddle the horses, while 
I refilled and trimmed the lamp, preparatory to riding out 
in search of deer. 

The truth was, that fire-hunting, or the effort to shoot 
deer at night by shining or reflecting their eyes with a 
light carried for the purpose, was a method of taking such 
game with which I had very slight familiarity, and was 
not at all in conceit of. In Florida, where my hunting 
experiences had been evolved, that particular caper was 
scarcely the thing, but, on the contrary, was held by real 
sportsmen considerably in contempt, as smacking of a 
potting purpose really too greasy for a sportsman’s toler- 
ation. Among “meat-hunting” country folk there such 
practice was sometimes indulged in, but in a very clumsy 
fashion, by two men afoot, one going ahead with a gun, 
looking out for shining eyes reflecting the light of blazing 
pine knots, the knots being carried in a long-handled pan 
over the shoulder of the other man, who walks behind. 
Two such demons go stalking through the woods, casting 
silver light and dancing shadows far ahead of them, that 
every kind of intelligent creature might see them afar off 
and clear out. Occasionally the hunters come upon a 
feeble-minded, unsuspicious creature, now and then a 
deer, oftener some domesticated animal, and while it 
stands innocently staring the hunters march up and blow 
out its brains. I had once or twice, in earlier life, gone 
“fire-hunting” after the manner that obtained in Florida. 
I had never succeeded in killing anything but my pointer 
dog, which, poor creature, incautiously looked back at 
me as he ran unobserved ahead. 

I had said nothing when Briscoe first mentioned “fire- 
hunting” as a favorite scheme of his, but had kept up a 
thinking. What a fine, large, open, extensive sort of rec- 
reation it must be, thought I, wandering about afoot at 
night on a nice broad prairie looking for deer with a 
lamp. Then I remembered that when a boy I had been 
induced to accompany another chap at night with a torch, 
at low tide, in the Gulf of Mexico, in pursuit of flounders 


on a mud flat, and that besides actually jabbing a sting- - 


ray I had scalded my hand with dripping pitch from the 
torch, cut my foot badly on an oyster-shell, skinned my 
hands with barnacles and had “lots more fun.” My ex- 
periences clearly were that you can’t sometimes tell just 
how a thing will turn out until you’ve tried it. So when 
this contriving Texan said he would saddle the horses 
while I fixed the lamp, and we would ride after deer, I 
began to take a little heart, and thought so much better 
of the project. We were going into the wild, delirious 
sort of thing mounted, at any rate. 

Knocking the ashes out of my old Powhatan, I rose 
and sauntered leisurely toward the wagon. On the out- 
side of the body of the vehicle was attached a capacious 
covered box, or locker, for axle-grease, wrench and other 
paraphernalia of camping. Out of it I had already fetched 
a coffee pot, tin cups, etc., and as I now approached it I 
endeavored to recall having seen any article in it that 
suggested a lamp, but I could not, so into it again I began 
to rummage, whistling the while in as nonchalant manner 
as I could assume. I had never seen a Texas “head 
lamp” that I was aware of. Failing, among the mass of 
discovered contents, to find anything at all resembling 
any conceptions I had of a lamp of. any kind, I finally 
fastened on to the only thing I saw I did not know the 
name or use of. I entertained a sort of general impres- 
sion that upon closer inspection, in a better light, the 
nondescript I had captured might turn out to be a dilapi- 
dated coal scuttle, an abandoned grocer’s scoop, or pos- 
sibly only a bit of battered guttering; but I didn’t intend 
to play “greeny,” and so whistled away desperately as I 
approached the fire, swinging the tin contraption as a 
careless girl might her sunbonnet. 

“Now, trim her up nice,” said my hunter friend. At a 
glance I saw he was regarding the machine in my hand. 
Then I knew I had the lamp. To picture a Texas “fire 
lamp,” fancy one-of those little French carriages, yclept 
a cabriolet, made entirely of tin, the wheels removed, the 
shafts put on the back side, and you have at least an out- 
line idea of it. It holds a pint or more of oil, sits on the 
hat brim in front, backed by a shield or tin shade, re- 
sembling one of those to footlights on a dramatic stage, 
made fast by bending the tin “shafts” or strips around the 
hat crown and tying behind with string. Jack-lamps, 
flash-lamps, bullseyes, “can’t hold a candle” to a Texas 
fire lamp. ; 

I filled the oil receptacle from the can of mixed lard 
and kersosene oil, carefully sat the oil can away from the 
fire near the root of a big tree, and announced in a loud 
voice that things were “all right.” 

In the meantime Brisvoe, having saddled the horses, 
had taken the old gun out of its case, put it carefully to- 
gether and stood, back to fire, fetching it smartly to 
shoulder and catching quick aim at numbers of imaginary 
eyes peering at him from the shadows. 

“She certainly comes up nice,” he muttered. ‘Well, 
let’s ride. You take the mare. She is steady under the 
gun. Here, hold your head still, while I fasten the lamp 
on.” 

“No; no!” I exclaimed. “You do the shooting. I 
want you to shoot that gun, you know.” 3 

“Yes: but you don’t know these woods; you can’t 
steer, follow the feeding grounds, and come back to 
camp,” he suggested. It was too apparent to admit of 
argument; so on to the mare I sprang, lamp atop, the old 
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gun across my lap; and heading along the trend: of the 
drain, away we rode. 

After a short stretch Briscoe said: “I don’t like the 
way old Jim behaves.” 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“He ’pears to worry and kezps a-scenting the wind, like 
it might have wolf in it.” 

s “Wolves! there’s no danger of wolves about here, I 
ope. 

“No danger from them, I reckon, but mighty apt to be 
wolves, and if so, our chance of getting deer is bad.” 

I soon found the effect of the method of hunting we 
were engaged in exciting and interesting in the extreme, 
and was instantly a convert to the fascination of mounted 
hunting with a Texas fire lamp. 

In front, and for an angle of 30 degrees on either side, 
was thrown a bright, steady light soft. away, within 
the radii of which objects could be distinctly discerned. 
Beyond hung impenetrable darkness. My person, the 
horse under me, the mounted companion and everything 
else behind could not be discovered by eyes looking to- 
ward us from the front. I then readily conjectured what 
I subsequently verified, that even a man, looking at such 
an approaching light, has no suggestion offered him of 
anything else; he sees only an air-tossed flame, the real 
nature of which, or its distance away, cannot be most 
vaguely guessed at—a very will-o’-the-wisp, startling, 
curious, murderous to staring creatures along its route. 

It was while reflections of that kind were passing 
through my mind, yet with all my hunter’s instinct on the 
alert, that out of the depths, beyond the range of bright 
light, I saw two yellow balls—a mere flash. Then they 
were gone. Instantly there they were again—and two 
more. Certainly those were eyes—live things—and look- 
ing at me. The mare checked her own headway, my gun 
came up involuntarily, and in an instant the sharp, snappy 
report awoke the echoes of the dark woods. There fol- 
lowed a furious yelping, howling, growling, and the mare, 
as steady as a grave-stone under fire, began to dance. 

“Wolves!” shouted Briscoe. “That settles to-night’s 
hunt, sure; but you have settled one of the yellow ‘var- 
mints. Whoa! Jim, you old idiot! Here, Mr. Call! hold 
my horse and give me the lamp. You can’t ride that mare 
up to a dead wolf.” 

Fastening the lamp on his head he took the gun and 
went forward. ‘Here he is!” he cried; “dead as Hector.” 
After stooping a moment he shouted, “There are five 
shot in his front, two of them in his face. You are surely 
right about that gun. As my old friend Jones would 
say, ‘Hit flings ’m p’intedly;’ but see here, there’s no sort 
of use in our progging around in this neck of the woods 
any longer; that pack have put every deer away from 
hereabouts. The moon will be up in half an hour. A good 
scheme will be to get down to Sim’s before daylight, 
take a rest there to-morrow, and hunt that cover at night, 
when we will be fresh.” 

It was so ordered, and back to our cantp we rode. 

I quickly had a pot of hot coffee, and after a bite of 
snack we hooked up the ponies, extinguished the fire 
and rolled out. 

“There comes the moon, now. 
out and race right along.” 


We'll shake the nags 





As the sun rose and sent its autumnal rays slanting 
through the boughs of the scattered tree growth along 
the secluded margins of Sim’s Bayou, Briscoe picketed 
our horses to graze on tender mesquite grass of the 
prairie; hardly our blankets were spread in the shade be- 
neath a giant pecan tree, and stretching our tired limbs 
upon them we soon drifted away into that “sure-enough” 
kind of sleep that comes to tired hunters lying on the 
ground. It was some hours later when the first period 
of sound, restoring slumber was over, that I sat upon my 
blanket, and glancing through overhanging boughs 
noticed that the sun had slipped well down the western 
slope, and then the mare looked intently toward me and 
whinnied. 

A merciful man totes fair with his broncho. “Arise! 
oh. sluggish son of Big Sneeze!” I cried. “Fetch hither 
yon lariatted brutes, that they may slake their thirst 
even in the tepid ooze of this muddy slough.” 

“The thirsty critters may have a suck of warm mud,” 
he responded, “and while I fetch them, be handy-like 
with your cooking tools, and then we'll mouth a bite.” 
And the hearty fellow strode away for the horses. 

Aiter kindling a blaze, I was slicing some bacon, when 
I saw a gray squirrel skip from one tree to another near- 
by. “Ah-ha! I need you in my business,” thought I, 
and fetching a gun quickly from the wagon I tumble 
him from a limb. Making him ready for the roasting, I 
was struck with the exceeding fatness of the little rodent. 
Very soon, stretched on a forked twig, sprinkled with 
salt and just a pinch of pepper, the bit of venison was 
stuck before the fire. Seeing the fat briskly dripping 
into the ashes, it occurred to me it would serve to soften 
our bit of stale loaf, and I placed a tin cup to catch the 
unctuous drip. While “mouthing our bite,” as my Texas 
friend expressed it, we both sopped our crust in the 
sweet squirrel grease, and marvelled what a lot of it 
had been tried out of one little creature. 

Briscoe glanced at the declining sun and said, re- 
flectively, while gazing across the prairie, “I think we'll 
find game to-night over there, where the horses were 
tied: I saw fresh deer sign. A buck loafed around here 
last night.” 

While speaking, he sauntered toward the wagon. “You 
shall do the shooting to-night,” I declared. ‘Here, in 
the prairie, where I can see stars and take courses, I 
can steer as well as not.” 

“We'll take it turn about,” he said, slowly, as he 
fumbled the things about in the wagon locker. ‘‘See 
here, where’s the oil can?” 

“The oil can?” I reflected a moment; a cold chill 
climbed up my spine, and then the mortifying truth 
jumped on me with both feet—I had set it away from the 
fire the night before, and came away without it. In 
a sheepish tone I suggested, “It’s back’ at the other 
camp.” 

I shall never forget the patfent, melancholy look 
that Texas man gave me, half pity, the other half rank 
contempt. 

“H’m!” he grunted, “that’s thirteen miles away; no 
time to go for it-and back before moon rise. There’s 
not enough left in the lamp to last an hour.” 
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I sat down, mortified beyond measure. 
nothing?” 
“Yes, we can jog along homeward,” he said, mildly. 


“Can we do 


. “I did want to try that gun, but we’ve had a pleasant day 


of it, and may have better luck another time.” s 

Would he ever want such a numb-skull along “an- 
other time,” thought I. 

“Haven’t you some loaded bird shells in your gun 
case?” he presently inquired, “I’ll step up the timber a 
little way and try and bag a mess of squirrels to take 
home. Suppose you fetch the horses to the wagon, 
give them a feed of grain, and when it’s cooler we'll roll 
out.” And he strode away. 

Moodily lighting a pipe, I sat and smoked, feeling 
meaner than pewter money. I cussed the confounded 
luck, and heard Briscoe popping away at the squirrels. 
Presently I went for the horses. One of the lariats had 
fouled a mesquite bush, and I was some time disen- 
tangling it. On approaching the camp again, I saw the 
fire freshened up, blazing away merrily, while the dough- 
ty son of Big Sneeze sat near by composedly, but busily 
skinning squirrels. 

“What a lot of them you've gotten,” said I, 
they'll carry better with their hides on.” 

“See here,” said the Texan, “what’s the matter with 
‘circumventing’ our gay gazelles with squirrel grease?” 

“Do you think it possible?” I exclaimed, as the novelty 
and feasibility of the project dawned on me. 

“Well, now, we might just as well find out about that, 
practically. Just see there,” holding up a skinned squir- 
rel, “did you ever see such fat beggar? Remember 
what slathers of grease trickled out of that one little chap 
we had for dinner? There’s plenty more of it in these, 
plenty more of these sort up the bayou yonder, plenty 
of fire to roast them with, and plenty of time to do it 
in; so come along. Give those brutes a bite of stuff, 
get some pans out to drip grease with, and let’s set all 
these kittens a-sputtering.” 

Within an hour we were fairly through with our try- 
ing-out process, and as-a result had two tin cups full 
of melted fat. 

About 3 o’clock the next morning, the moon getting 
up a little way, we rode back to camp, each with a buck 
athwart his horse’s haunches. Both were of Briscoe’s 
kill. : : 

“I can cover four shot holes with my open hand,” 
said Permenus, as, kneeling, lamp on head, he examined 
the wounds in the breast of one of the dead deer. “She 
certainly do fling ’em close together.” 

After swallowing some hot coffee, we hooked up the 
bronchos; then, standing uncovered, we solemnly 
pledged our faith in squirrel fat, and drove away in the 
night from Sim’s pecan girt borders in excellent conceit 
of ourselves. 


On the Historic York River. 


THE annual gathering of the tribe of Taskinas took 
place, in December, at the hunting lodge of its chief, 
Opecancanogh, on the banks ‘of the York River, the 
Honorable, the Colonel, the Squire and the Man from 
Boston comprising the party. 

Owing to the close season of the past few years, quail! 
were abundant, some woodcock were found in the bot- 
toms, wild turkeys were plenty, a gang of fifteen or more 
frequenting the immediate vicinity of the lodge; black 
ducks were numerous, with a few mallards, although the 
redheads were scarce. There has been less deer hunting 
than commonly this year, and as a result the dogs started 
one or more each time the hunt went out. 

An unusual variation from the daily deer chase came 
one day when the tribe was invited to a hunt fer wild 
cattle, by a gentleman living near, who nominally owned a 
herd, descendants of cows which had éscaped into the 
forest some years ago, and which had become perfectly 
wild, never having been handled or approached by man, 
excepting when darkies had endeavored to capture the 
calves. 

We assembled one fine morning, the party from the 
lodge armed with rifles ranging from .45 Winchester 
through .38-55 Marlin to .30-30 Winchester, but alas we 
were on foot, and through some misunderstanding on 
their part the cattle, when started by the hounds, 
neglected to pass the stands where the riflemen were sta- 
tioned. The pack consisted of some ten foxhounds, the 
best deer dogs in the country and two shepherd dogs, 
which were- found very useful when the cattle were 
brought to bay. Fortunately for the success of the hunt 
there was a cavalry contingent composed. of the neighbors, 
armed with double shotguns charged with buckshot, and 
they each succeeded in getting a shot, and in the chase 
killed three. Then ensued a scene such as is seldom wit- 
nessed in this section of the country. At the crack of the 
gun, almost as if they had sprung from the earth, ap- 
peared three or four darkies, each armed with a long, 
keen-edged knife, and the butchering began on the sward 
under the greenwood tree. The horses, whinnying, fast- 
ened to surrounding threes, the hounds running about, 
quarreling for bits of the beef, the gleaming blades, and 
hands crimsoned with gore made a strange sight to those 
of us who were from the North, and one not readily 
to be forgotten. Following the rule of the chase, the 
owner of the cattle, who had redeemed his equity in them 
by the capture, was expected to divide the beef equally 
among the participants in the hunt, but, although the 
party from Taskinas were. offered their share, they de- 
clined with alacrity, visions of tough beef, made sinewy 
by running through the forest, possessing no attractions 
for those familiar with the markets of Richmond and 
Boston. 

To vary the monotony of a daily deer hunt, one of the 
party visited the neighboring city of Williamsburg, where 
he was most hospitably entertained by one of the repre- 
sentative citizens of the ancient town, and met numberless 
descendants of the F. F. Vs. 

The day passed all too quickly, in driving to the battle- 
field, looking over the buildings of William and Mary 
College, barring Harvard, the oldest college in the 
country; inspecting its library and viewing the portraits 
of dead-and-gone celebrities, prominent in the annals of 
Virginia; peeping into the old powder magazine, now 
occupied by the local historical society, and possessing 
a stained glass window in memoty of the Royalist Gov- 
ernor Spottswood; visiting the court house, built in 
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1769; and at last in passing a quiet hour in the 
old Episcopal Church of Bruton parish, the old- 
est church building in Virginia, still in good 
repair, with commemorative tablets set in. the 
chancel walls, and most interesting tombs of departed 
worthies in the churchyard. One inscription was so 
fervent that it should be given place here, premising by 
saying that its author, notwithstanding his faithful senti- 
ments, is said to have married twice afterward: 


Here lies all that the 
Grave can claim of 
Mrs. Ann Samson Brown, 

Consort of the 
Rev. Soveran Brown. 


If woman ever yet did dwell: 

If woman ever did excell: 

If woman Husband ere adored: 

If woman ever loved the Lord: 
In human flesh did love and move: 
If all the graces ere did meet: 
In her, in her, they were complete. 


My Ann, my all, my Angel Wife, 
My dearest one, my love, my life; 

I cannot say or sigh farewell, 

But where thou dwellest, I will dwell. 


THE ALGONQUIN. 


Sombrero Days. 


It is a cold and dreary December day; a strong north 
wind is driving before it a storm of rain and sleet, cov- 
ering everything it touches with a coating of ice. The 
Green Mountains and the Adirondacks are shut from 
view as if Dame Nature, enraged at the elements and 
the general dreariness of the scene, had drawn a cur- 
tain across the face of the country. Down in the pro- 
tected portions of the bay the seagulls have sought 
shelter from the pitiless sleet. But out in the open the 
great rollers are coming in and breaking on the reef 
with a dull moaning roar, as if they too were adding a 
protest to Dam Nature’s. The saucy little English spar- 
rows are for the once subdued, and have sought shel- 
ter under the eaves with many loud chirpings; and 
following their example, I also will stay under shelter 
and not venture down town to-day. 

Lunch is just over, and I decide to pass the afternoon 
in my usual rainy day way, in overhauling my hunting 
and fishing outfits. But after lighting my pipe I de- 
cide to let the outfits go; and I unlock a little brass-bound 
trunk that contains many and many a souvenir of for- 
est, field and stream. How the old things serve to 
burnish up memories of the past. 

That old brass reel, with its twenty or more yards 
of line wound tightly round its spindle, and yet green 
where it was dragged over the rocks and moss, when I 
had the fight with the big cat below the old mill dam 
on the Blue River of Nebraska. And that bunch of 
frayed flies and broken leaders, how the trout and bass 
seem to rise up and confront me; but one pang of re- 
morse darkens memory’s pages, as the frayed end of 
that leader reminds me of the big one I failed to net, 
and again I seem to hear the laughter of the little 
mountain brook up in the Wyoming hills when that 
leader parted. and the big one rushed down stream 
free. 

that beaded buckskin tobacco bag, that now contains 
arrow heads and a few medicine herbs of the Sioux, re- 
minds me of my hunt in the bad lands with Sitting 
Bull’s braves before the fight at Wounded Knee. The 
broken blade of a hunting knife, the skull of a prairie 
dog of South Dakota, a pair of beaded moccasins taken 
from one of Big Foot’s braves by a friend in the gth 
Cavalry. A horse-hair chain and hat band of the same 
material bring to mind a trip into sunny Mexico. A 
bear claw that was given me by Hog Jaw, chief of the 
Otoe tribe. The tusk of a peccary that I shot on the 
Rio. The polished hoof of an antelope that was killed 
near the Yellowstone Park; and then I lay tenderly aside 
article after article till I come to the old battered som- 
brero of my boyhood days. 

Again I see the little band of savages camped under 
the “three maples” above the pontoon bridge. Five in 
number, but of that experience only acquired by young- 
sters who are raised on the frontier. They are Will, 
Sheely, Harry, the Deacon and myself. Camp has been 
pitched by the bent and scarred trunks of the three 
maples, a brisk fire is burning in front of the tent, and 
Sheely is busy with the frying-pan and coffee-pot, while 
the Deacon is cleaning a couple of channel cats caught 
on our way up the river. Will is just returning with a 
pail of water from the spring, and Harry is getting up 
wood and arranging a covering to keep it from the 
storms. This is the sight that gladdens my eyes as I 
run the little black canoe up on the beach in front of 
the camp. What more beautiful picture can one desire 
than the one now before me? The white tent thrown into 
prominence by the dark background of foliage, the busy 
figures round the fire, the soft murmur of the’ river, and 
au this framed in by a sky painted with the hues of 
the sun’s departing rays. And as I sit and take in this 
scene, across the river I hear the call of Bob White 
and the honking of a flock of geese on their way north, 
for the time is spring. The air is filled with the many 
sounds of bird life bidding farewell to the departing 
god of day. And the very leaves seem to share in the 
general worship, for there is a perceptive rustle and 
sighing in the tree tops as the sun sinks out of sight. 
I am rudely aroused from my reverie by the banging 
on atin pan anda cry of “muck, muck!” Mooring the 
black canoe by the side of its mate, and picking up rod 
and Winchester, I join the group by the fire. Thus, year 
after year, this little band of “sombrero savages” had 
camped by mountain, forest and stream, and had roamed 
the broad Western prairies on their hardy little Indian 
ponies. . 

But, ah! I have been dreaming again. And as I knock 


the ashes from my pipe and reverently put back into the - 


little trunk the treasures of long ago, I am brought back 
to the present by the clanging of the bells on the electrics 
as they pass the door; the droning of the lake on the 
bar; the dashing of the rain against my window, which 
forcibly reminds me that I am “chained to business.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


But “manana,” there is always a “manana,” and maybe 


- One of them will see me again at the old haunts of my 


boyhood’s savage days. But the participants in these 
camps! Where are they? Some may be camping in 
the “Happy Hunting Grounds,” while others may be in 
the busy whirl of business; but if they chance to read 
these lines they may bring back to them as pleasant 
memories of the past as it does me to call them back 
to the present. Ak-Sar-BeEn. 


Glatuyal History. 
Rocky Mountain Bears. 


A VERY interesting study of the evolution of animal 
habits and characteristics under changing conditions of 
life and surroundings is afforded by the bears of the 
Rocky Mountains during the last twenty years. 

Up to within a short time ago, a period so, short that 
to many of us it seems but yesterday, the bear was one of 
the animals most frequently seen“in the mountains. In 
the old days the bear was a beast of the open country, 
a daylight traveler, seeking his food when and how he 
pleased. As neither the white trapper nor the Indian made 
a practice of molesting bruin, killing him only when the 
occasion called for it, bears had very little fear of human 
beings. 

More than one old he grizzly has made me give the 
trail, just because I did not happen to have a gun. I re- 
member one morning, in Colorado, in the days when it 
was even up whether the Utes or the cow-puncher should 
possess the land. It was at a horse camp in the mountains, 
and one of the boys had gone out to bring in the saddle 
horses. Riding down a trail in the quaking aspens, he 
came face to face with a-big grizzly, and being a polite 
youth gave the trail and went on. Hunting among the 
parks for strayed ponies, he met Old Ephraim again, and 
again gave the trail. But when this happened a third time 
he came back into camp, remarking that bears were too 
thick out there for him, and if anybody wanted horses 
they could get them themselves. 

That was a great bear country, anyway. One moonlight 
night the foreman, hearing a noise at the end of the cabin, 
went out, and turning the corner suddenly ran slap into 
three silver tips that had pulled down our supply of veni- 
son and were regaling themselves. Instead of coming in 
quietly, George came in on the jump, yelling for a gun, 
and as a result all we saw was three shadows slipping into 
the timber when the rest of us rushed out. 

Not long after this I discovered that you cannot always 
tell how big a bear is by looking at him. The day it hap- 
pened, one of the boys had a cub up a tree. As he had 
no weapons, he had tried to kill the cub with rocks, but 
had only succeeded in knocking it out of the tree. He 
said that it went off on three legs. As I was coming into 
camp that evening I passed near the spot where I had 
killed a buck the day before, leaving the forequarters in 
the woods. As I came close I saw a small black bear 
feeding at the carcass. Seeing me, it ran off on three 
legs, and as my horse was afraid of bears I jumped off and 
took after it afoot, thinking that I was chasing the lame 
cub. I overhauled the bear hand over fist, and was within 
soft. when it turned and stood up. To say that I was as- 
tonished is putting it mildly. That bear overtopped me by 
2it., turning Out to be the biggest black bear that [ 
ever killed. He got a .45-70 through the chest in short 
order, and when skinning him I discovered that he had 
eight buckshot in one elbow, the joint being periectiy 
stiff, which of course handicapped the old fellow. 

It is very hard to guess the size of a bear when he is 
moving in grass or brush. A bear moves with a rolling 
gait hard to describe, and gives one no idea of his size. 
One moment he appears toft. long, and the next he 
draws up to nothing. Even when one is close up to a 
bear in open ground you never can tell how big he is 
until you have him down. 

Of course, there are times when a bear appears very 
large indeed. I remember one big grizzly that rose up 
out of some brush about 2oft. away once on atime. As I 
remember that bear, he was at least 2oft. high and 10 
wide, while his roar was something awful. At any rate, 
I forgot what I was there for and did not remember un- 
til I was out of that brush. To be sure, the bear had a 
trap on one foot, but a trap without any clog affects a 
big grizzly much the same way as pounding his finger 
does a man. 

Those big bears were pretty cranky at all times. A few 
days before this row one of these old fellows had killed 
a big stallion, and catching him at the carcass, I cracked 
him one with a six-shooter just for luck. The bear was 


standing up on his hindlegs at the time and the bullet 


barked his neck. The big brute slapped the side of his 
neck with his paw, let out a roar that could be heard a 
mile, and then the way he made my pony get up and dust 
out of there was a caution. When he stopped I kept right 
on, and went back to camp after a rifle. When I got back 
the old fellow had gone, but to show how plentiful and 
bold bears were at that time, I saw five at the carcass at 
different times that afternoon, killed one of them, 
wounded another, and let the rest get away. ; 
Even at that time bears were sometimes very cunning. 
There was one old cinnamon that it took seven days to 
trap. I had killed a deer and set a trap, and that night 
the old fellow came around. I had wounded a deer at the 
same time that I had killed the bait, but had not found it. 
The old bear, however, picked it up, brought it down 
alongside the trap, ate it up, pulled the bait out of the 
pen, ate what he wanted, and went off. And for six nights 
he came back, every night nearly eating a whole deer, 
which I took pains to keep ready for him, but never get- 
ting caught. By the sixth night I had three traps set for 
him, and a solid log pen sft. high, r5ft. long, and about 2 
wide. By this time I had a half wagon-load of bones 
piled up in the end of the pen, on top of which I used to 
place his nightly lunch. I had one trap set in the pen, 
and the other two set where I thought the bear might 
step. But he didn’t. He would come along, step care- 
fully over the trap in the pen, grab hold of his fresh 
deer, back out carefully again, dragging the bait over 
the trap and springing it, eat what he wanted and depart. 
The seventh night, though, he came to grief. I took an 
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old -bouble-barrel, muzzle-loading shotgun of 10-gauge 
and put ten drams of powder in each barrel; then on top 
of that I put slugs of lead two inches long. Then I fixed 
the gun under the pile of bones so that it raked the pen 
lengthwise, put a new deer on top of the bones, ran a 
string from the bait to the trigger, cocked both barrels 
and went down to camp, a mile or so away. An hour 
or so after dark the gun went off, and directly after I 
heard the bear roaring. Next morning I went up, but 
things were not as I expected to.find them. The bear had 
gone into the pen and pulled the bait, both barrels had 
gone off and never touched him. How it happened I 
have never been able to figure out. The pen was just 
wide enough to let him in, the muzzle of the gun was 
just under the bait, and both slugs were in a quaking asp 
tree that stood opposite the mouth of the pen. And the 
bear was in the pen when the gun went off, because the 
marks of his teeth were on the bait, and he was hard and 
fast by the hindleg in the trap that had been set at the 
mouth of the pen. I always thought that when the gun 
went off in his face he got so badly rattled that he forgot 
about the trap and backed into it, though how those 
slugs missed him is beyond me. Of course, he might 
have been crawling on his belly, and the slugs have gone 
over his back, but it did not seem as if there were room. 
And if the charge went between his legs it looks as if 
the hair would have been powder-burned, which it was 
not. : 


The cunning of some of the old bears is almost beyond 
belief. There was one big grizzly that several of us 
hunted off and on for years, but neither traps nor still 
hunting nor dogs had any effect. And he is there yet, 
waiting for some lucky hunter. 

He belongs to a variety of grizzly that inhabits bad- 
land countries, and is called locally ranger bear. He is a 
long-legged, slab-sided, big-headed beast, with rough hair. 
As a rule, they live on cattle, nearly all the bad lands be- 
ing cattle country. Having to travel, as they do, long dis- 
tances for food and water, they are great runners, hav- 
ing plenty of wind and staying qualities. Whenever this 
bear that I speak of came where a trap was set, if he hap- 
pened to be hungry he would nose out the trap, turn it 
bottom side up, and eat what he wanted of the bait. But 
as he generally killed his own food, baits had very little 
attraction for him. Several times he was taken for a big 
roan bull by those seeing him after dusk or at a distance, 
but of the many hunters who were always after him none 
ever got a shot. 

Up until along in the 80s bears were not hunted much; 
but along about ’89 the skins took a jump in price, and at 
the same time some of the Western States put a bounty 
on bruin. This made hunting them profitable, and they 
commenced to decrease rapidly. Before this time hardly 
any one killed them except during the short season in 
spring and fall when the fur was good. But now, when 
every béar, cubs and all, were worth $10 apiece, the poor 
brutes had no rest. As a usual thing, bears take bait 
poorly during the early spring and late fall, but during 
July and August they take any kind of animal food, car- 
rion or not, greedily. Consequently, most of the bears 
trapped for bounty were killed when the fur was not good, 
and any number of bears had only the scalps taken. 
From this time on bears began to change their habits 
greatly. 

Bears go into winter quarters when the first heavy snows 
and cold weather begin, which is usually in November 
in the Rockies. In the old days they would den up right 
in open country. A bear’s winter den is nearly always on 
a north hillside, where the snow falls deepest, and ii 
possible they choose a place where a drift will form. 
Sometimes a bear will den up in a natural cave or crevice, 
but more often will dig himself a hole 10 or 12ft. deep. 
Nowadays this den is almost always in the roughest coun- 
try he can find, and is generally pretty well up in the 
mountains in heavy spruce timber. A bear may make his 
den early in the season, but until cold weather drives him 
in he roams around a lot. For nearly a month before 
denning bears eat very little, or not at all, and before they 
go in for good the stomach and intestines are frequently 
clean and empty. The stomach is drawn up into a solid 
lump like a chicken’s gizzard, and the bear is a solid mass 
of fat, inside and out. Along in February or March, 
when bruin comes out again, he is still hog fat, and he 
keeps this fat until the snow is pretty well gone. When 
he first comes out he does not travel much, but as the 
weather warms up he soon runs off all his fat, though I 
have seen very fat bears as late as the middle of May, 
after the trees were green. As vegetation starts, bears live 
ulmost altogether on grass, roots, etc., though, of course, 
they will often eat meat. Still, I have had baits right 
among the bears, with bears passing within 5oft. of the 
baits every night, and it was the middle of June before one 
of them touched a bait, and then they were at the baits 
all the time. 

Even now bears feed a good deal in the open in the 
spring, when they are not molested, and spring is by far 
the best time to hunt-them. But, as a usual thing, a bear 
nowadays keeps pretty well under cover. During the day 
he finds the thickest brush or timber that he can, and 
there he stays, slipping away quietly at the slightest sus- 
picious noise. It used to be that if a bear heard or saw 
something that he did not understand, he would stand 
up on his hindlegs to look. And if he was suddenly 
startled he would often after running a way stop and 
stand up to look back. I have killed several bears in thick 
brush by getting close to them, knowing about where 
they were, and then spedking aloud. Bruin would nearly 
always stand up to investigate, thus giving me a shot at 
his head. But now a bear that hears a human voice 
hardly ever stops to look, but gets away on the jump. 

The blacks and cinnamons also used to tree very easily. 
I have run a good many up trees by giving them a sharp 
run on horseback for a mile or so in open timber, and 
have run two up trees by chasing them on foot. And 
twice I have missed bears at rather close range and had 
them take to trees. In one instance the bear went up the 
nearest tree; inthe other the bear, a she with cubs, bolted 
a hundred yards or so before she treed. And speaking of 
cubs, I never saw but one she bear that would not bolt and 
leave her cubs when attacked. The exception was a small 
cinnamon, and I got between her and her cub.and got 
charged. Only the other day I saw three oi the dogs 
maul a grizzly cub until you could hear him squall for a 
mile, and the old bear all the time was standing in the 
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brush not a hundred yards away, and never offered to 
attack. But nowadays it is almost impossible to tree a 
bear or bring it to bay, even with good dogs. It always 
was hard to bring grizzly bears to bay with dogs, but al- 
most any dog would put a black or cinnamon up a tree 
in short order. Now a bear will run all day ahead of 
the dogs before taking to a tree or coming to bay. About 
the only way to hunt bears at present with any chance of 
success is in the spring after they begin to take bait well. 
By stringing out a lot of baits and still-hunting early and 
late fair luck may be had. 

In a country like that around the Yellowstone Park 
bears are quite plentiful, and in many of the remote parts 
of the monutains they are still thick enough to give good 
hunting. In a country where much other game is killed, 
such as elk and deer, and consquently much offal is left, 
bears are not at all timid about coming to bait, and one 
need not be-careful about leaving scént behind. This is 
because they are in the habit of eating offal from which 
the hunter has been gone but a few hours. But in a coin- 
try where not much food is left lying around for them, 
and where they are much hunted, every precaution should 
be taken. The baits should be placed in as open a place 
as possible. If they are 200yds. from cover so much the 
better, as this gives a chance to stalk without being heard. 
After a bear comes to a bait once or twice without being 
disturbed, he is apt to get careless and come early in the 
evening. It is not much use nowadays to lie by a bait at 
night, as when one is near enough to see to shoot the 
bear nearly always winds his foe and docs not show up. 

Take it all in all, bears, and especially grizzlies, are 
holding their own fairly well in parts of the Rociies, and 
unless some new method of pursuit is discovered will 
give us bear hunting for many years. 

Wm. WELLs. 


WYoMInG. 


Horns and Rodents. 


A Goop many years ago, when a considerable propor- 
tion of the present readers of the Forrest AND STREAM 
were in their nurse’s arms, a spirited discussion was car- 
ried on in these columns as to what becomes of the 
old horns dropped by the deer. A variety of beliefs were 
expressed on this subject. Some people thought that 
the deer went off to some secret place and there hid 
the horns which they lost. Others averred that they 
ate them; others still that they buried them. Many let- 
ters were written, some of which displayed great in- 
genuity and ignorance, and others more or less knowl- 
edge of the facts. The whole correspondence showed 
that among people at large little was actually known 
about the subject. 

It may be assumed that most people understand pretty 
well that a deer’s- horns are dropped just where the 





Nodule of moose horn; all that is left of an antler gnawed by 
porcupines. From Canada. Shows the way in which shed antlers 
are destroyed more speedily than by natural decay. 


deer happens to be at the moment when the antlers be- 
come sufficiently loose on the head to part compatiy 
with it and to fall by their weight to the’ ground. It 
is also understood that the two antlers do not neces- 
sarily fall at the same time, though usually they fall 
on the same day. A friend has reported to us that he 
saw a deer pass over a hill wearing both his antlers, 


and that when in his pursuit of the deer he next saw 
it it was carrying only one antler, and that before he 


shot it it had dropped the second. 


In a timbered country, the antlers falling in the for- 
ests or in the underbrush are soon afterward partially 
covered by the vegetation which grows up about them, 
and when autumn comes they are still further con- 
cealed by the dying grass and the falling leaves, and 
when one considers how small an amount of space even 
the largest horn takes up, it is not strange that we do 
not stumble on them more frequently. On the other 
hand, in old times, in certain parts of Colorado, where, 
in the late winter and early spring, great herds of elk 
frequented high bald hills, which the wind kept con- 
stantly free from snow, we have seen shed elk antlers 
strewn so thickly over the ground that it was neces- 
sary to wind in and out among them to avoid stepping 
on or over them. In such places twenty years ago it 
would have been practicable for a man to havé col- 
lected each spring many wagon loads of such antlers if 
he had wished to do so. Similar conditions no doubt 
prevail now in and near the Yellowstone National Park. 

A shed horn is merely dead bone, and when it lies 
out in the weather is just as perishable as any other 
bone. It soon becomes white and weathered, begins 
to split and to become porous on the surface, and-as it 
grows older and older the animal matter leaves it more 
and more, until at last it splits into fragments, breaks 
into small pieces and becomes a part of the soil. This 
process of rotting and weathering, however, is not the 
only way in which the horns are destroyed and aisap- 
pear. As is well known, the rodents or gnawing ani- 
mals which constitute so very large a portion of our 
fauna like to try their teeth on horns that they may 
find lying upon the ground. Just why they do this is 


perhaps a question. It may be for something that they 
find in the horn which they like to eat, or which perhaps 
is necessary to their well being, or they may do it for 
the pure pleasure of grinding down their incisor teeth. 

The front or incisor teeth of an animal like a rat, 
woodchuck, porcupine or beaver of course grow from 
persistent pulps, and continue to grow through life. 
These teeth are constantly being used on hard sub- 
stances and’ wear down very rapidly, and if it were not 
for the constant growth they would soon be worn away 





Mountain sheep horn gnawed by rodents. From Goat Mountain, 
St.. Mary’s Lakes, Montana, 1897. This shows ‘one method by 
which old horns are destroyed and disappear. 


down to the gum, would be useless, and the animal 
might no longer be able to procure its food. These 
teeth wear away against each other. The back part of 
the tooth, that toward the animal’s body, is formed of 
dentine and is softer than the front part, which is coated 
with enamel. The soft, bonelike dentine, wearing down 
much ‘faster than the hard enamel, keeps the teeth con- 
stantly with a keen chisel-like edge. A very familiar 
picture in books on natural history is the cut ef the 
head of some rodent which by accident has lost one of 
its incisor teeth, when the opposing tooth in the other 
jaw, not being worn down, continues to grow, curls 
about inward and perhaps penetrates even the flesh 
and skull of the unhappy animal. We reproduce from 
an early number of Forest AND StREAM a woodchuck 
skull} showing what happens when the teeth do not meet. 

Now it is certain that many species of. rodents, for 
whatever reason, delight to gnaw horns. A cut is 
given herewith of an old weathered deer skull on which 
one*of the horns remains. This antler has been gnawed 
down by porcupines, as shown by the size of the tooth 
marks, so that in some places it is as thin as paper. 
Another example of this sort is a nodule of moose horn 
which comes to us from Canada. This is as large as a 
small hen’s egg, irregular in shape, and presents a half 
dozen flat faces showing marks of the porcupine’s 
teeth. 

We picked up on the side of a tall mountain in North- 
ern Montana the old mountain sheep horn which is 
figured. This has been gnawed in a dozen places, 





Abnormal Growth of Woodchuck Teeth. 


chiefly, it would seem, by mice, or possibly by the 
mountain marmots, or whistlers, a species of wood- 
chuck found abundantly all through the Rocky Moun- 


tairs. This is the first example of a mountain sheep’s 


horn gnawed in this way that we happen to have seen, 


but no doubt the rodents whet their teeth to some 
degree on these, though manifestly. from the very soft 
horny texture of the sheep horns, they would not be so 
attractive to the rodents, if tooth sharpening were their 


object, as the harder antlers of the deer. 


We have never seen the horn sneaths of antelope 
bearing the marks of rodents’ teeth. Perhaps these are 
too soft to attract them. Certainly they are very per- 
ishable. We satisfied ourselves on this point on one 
occasion manv years ago when we placed a pair of an- 
telope-horn sheaths in a particular spot one summer 
and visited them each year when we returned to the 
locality. The first year after they had been put out 


they showed some signs of cracking, the second year 
they were badly split and curled, while on the third visit 
a year later nothing could be seen of them excent a few 
hair-like splinters of blackish-brown horn. 

It is hardly necessary to occupy ourselves in devising 
elaborate explanations of the operations of nature when 
simple and natural ones will do as well. The deer do 
not go off into a secret place to hide their horns, and 
indeed it would be difficult to understand what is meant 
by a secret place in the forest or on the prairie. All 
places are alike secluded where natural conditions pre- 
vail, but so soon as man has found his way to them 
they cease to be secret. Neither do deer bury their 
horns. The horns are buried ultimately, but it is by 
due process of nature working in her slow and silent 
way, and instead of the deer eating their horns, they 
furnish horns to be eaten by others, by the small, sel- 
dom seen creatures of the grass, the rocks and the 
woodland, which by their numbers, if not by their ‘size, 
play a most important part in the economy of nature. 


Nannie. 


NANNIE ‘was the name of a gentle-eyed creature that 
was led into the yard one day—all bruised and full of 
wood ticks. She had been taken from her far forest 
hon.e when she was but a fragile spotted fawn. Reared 
on the »ottle, she almost seemed to grow up as ope of 
the children of the hunter’s family. She followed them 
in their play, and like Mary’s little lamb, attended the 
district school—but book learning wasn’t her role, and 
when school would “take up” Nannie returned home, only 
t.: follow again the next morning. When school close: 
sue took her recreation by going to the pasture with 
the cows, browsing with them, but returning when the 
capricious notion occurred to her. At length garden 
sczson was- “on,” and Nannie commenced to make sad 
havoc with the tender plants. She was the idol or th: 
country family, but her browsing habits and athletic qual- 
ities caused her to be brought to town and put on sale. 
Bruised from her long ride n a lumbering ox-cart, she 
enlisted sympathy and secured a home. For two or three 
days amid her new surroundings she suffered with home- 
sickness, apparently missing the children most, for she 
would run to the fence as children passed, enjoying their 
caresses intensely. Although only confined in the large 
yard, she made no effort to escape. Gentle and affection- 
ate, loving companionship, her wild instinct was ever 
present. A strange sound, and she would dart away. 





Fragment of Gnawed Horns. 


The passing by of a neighbor’s dog would cause every 
nerve to quiver, and with head erect and eyes dilated, 
with her grace, beauty and symmetry, she made a pic- 
ture worthy of a Bonheur. 

She was so friendly and so gentle that she grew to be 
an anneyance to the cook, by coming into the kitchen 
and taking cabbage, potatoes, etc., from the table, as 
they were being prepared for dinner. The kitchen had 
so many openings that she felt no fear of getting into 
a trap; but it was never possible to get her beyond the 
middle of the hallway of the house, where she would 
stand with a wistful look in her wonderful eyes, but no 
entreaty or tempting food would persuade her beyond 
what she seemed to consider the “de 1 line.” She would 
stand on the piazza by the hour chewing her cud, and 
when tired would contentedly lie down, as if-feeling the 
presence of the inmates within doors; but a sound to 
which she was unaccustomed would cause her to leap 
over the railing, the noise and the jump apparently be- 
ing instantaneous. She would occasionally take playful 
spells; and with tail and head up run round and round 
the house until she was all out of breath. Her eating 
showed the effects of civilization. Candy was a tempting 
morsel to her, while cake, bread and oranges, saying 
nothing of sweet potatoes, both raw and cooked, corn 
and oats, kept her for a time from nipping plants and 
flowers in the yard. But the greatest surprise in her eat- 
ing was yet in store for us. Day after day the minnows, 
kept for the herons, would be missing, but who was the 
culprit? Nannie had been seen at the tub, but then 
“Nannie wouldn’t eat minnows.” One day a boy brought 
a fresh lot of minnows, and the deer seemed excited over 
the contents of the bucket; he quietly and without 
thought handed her a fish and she ate it ravenously and 
begged for another, and so on till we called “enough’— 
but the minnow thief had been discovered! 

A scene, that should have been photographed, was 
efter witnessed on the veranda steps. In the center 
stood the deer, with forefeet on second or third step and 
hincteet on the ground, taking this position so that she 
might reach the food from the hands of those on the 
upper step. The dog and cat on either side of her 
head, while at the base of the steps the big blue herons 
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stood snapping their beaks in anticipation of the ex- 
pectant bites of beef—all within a range of 4 or 5ft. 
With the supper over and good nature diffusing 
everything, the dog would rub noses -with the , deer, 
while the white cat would roll at her feet in a seductive 
way, inviting her caresses. At all times the deer’s great- 
est affection was for the cat; exactly as a mother cat 
washes her kitten, the deer would lick her protege until 
it was wet, the cat, in evident satisfaction, turning from 
side to side so that no spot would be missed. 

Within a few weeks Nannie grew bold enough to ven- 
ture over the fence and shyly investigate surroundings. 
She soon found a herd of cows and would go off with 
them at night, returning in the morning. As she ap- 
proached near home, she would browse along with a su- 
preme indifference to the pleading calls of “Come, Nan- 
nie; come, Nannie.” That she heard the calls was not 
questioned, and while she might be close by the gate, 
she would not jump till we would hide ourselves and she 
would think no one present. Whether her jumping 
place was her secret or not, it is hard to say. Once 
within the yard, her hearing became excellent, and she 
would come running for her breakfast. During all these 
weeks Nannie had been petted and fondled so much that 
when her owner was taken with a dangerous illness, and 
no attention other than her food was given to her for 
three weeks, she grew homesick and goodnaturedly 
sauntered back to her old home, a distance of several 
miles, where she spoiled a fine potato patch in a very short 
time. MINNIE MooreE-WILLSON. 

Kissimmee, Fla. 


A Squash in Harness. 


REFERENCE was made the other day by Mr. Chas. H. 
Ames to the experiments conducted at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, some years ago, to de- 
termine the expansive force of a growing squash. Presi- 
dent Henry M. Goodell has kindly sent us a copy of the 
report made at the time by President W. S. Clark, from 
which we give the follawing description of the famous 
squash in harness: 

The following considerations suggested the idea of ex- 
perimenting with this plant: 

First—It is a well-known fact that beans, acorns and 
other seeds often lift comparatively heavy masses of 
earth in forcing their way up-to the light in the process 
of germination. 

Secondly—We have all heard how common mush- 
rooms have displaced flagging-stones, many years since 
in Basingstoke, and more recently in Worcester, Eng- 
land. ‘u the latter case, only a few weeks ago, a gentle- 
man, noticing that a stone in the walk near his resi- 
dence had been disturbed, went for the police, under the 
impression that burglars were preparing some plot 
against him. Upon turning up the stone, which weighed 
8olbs., the rogues were discovered in the shape of three 
giant mushrooms. 

Thirdly—Bricks and stones are often displaced by the 
growth of the roots of shade trees in streets. Cellar and 
other walls are also frequently injured in a similar way. 

Fourthly—There is a common belief that the growing 
roots of trees frequently rend asunder rocks, on which 
they stand, by penetrating and expanding within their 
crevices. 

Having never heard of any attempt to measure the ex- 
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Fig. 1 represents two nodes of the squash vine. 
of a leaf, showing vertical strix. 


A is the petiole 
B, a staminate flower on a long 
peduncle. . C, a branching tendril exhibiting the mode of attach- 
ment to a support, and the double reversed spiral of the portion 
between the support and the base of the tendril, by which all the 
branches of a tendril are made to bear their share of.the strain, if 
they secure an attachment; and by which also great elasticity is 


= to the tendril, and the liability of rupture largely diminished. 
, nodal roots. E, a pistillate flower with a short peduncle. F, a 
lateral branch of the vine. G, a tendril which, having failed in 
finding a support, has coiled upon itself and turned back toward 
the older portion of the vine. 


“pansive force of a growing plant, we determined to ex- 
periment in this direction. 

At first we thought of trying the expansive-force of 
some small, hard, green fruit, such as hickory nut or a 
pear, but the expansion was so slow and the attachment 
of the fruit to the tree so fragile, that this idea was aban- 
doned. The squash, growing on the ground, with great 
rapidity, and to an enormous size, seeméd-on the whole 
the best fruit for the experiment. 

Accordingly, seeds of the mammoth yellow Chili hav- 
ing been obtained from Mr. J. J. H. Gregory, of Mar- 

-blehead, they were planted on the first of July in one of 
the propagating pits of the Durfee Plant-house, where 
the temperature and moisture could be easily controlled. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A rich bed of compost from a spent hot-bed was pre- 


- pared, which was 4ft. wide, 50ft. long and about 6in. in 


depth.’ Here, under the fostering care of Prof. May- 
nard, the seeds germinated, the vine grew vigorously 
and the squash lifted in a most satisfactory manner. 
Never before has the development of a squash been ob- 
served more critically or by a greater number of people. 
Many thousands of men, women and children from all 


FIG. 2, EXHIBITING 


THE PROPAGATING PIT WITH 
ROOT 


OF A SECOND VINE_ ATTACHED 
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flower upon the stigma of the former under favorable 
circumstances. The stigmatic surface must be in a 
proper condition to retain and develop the pollen, which 
must also be in a perfect state. Bright, warm weather 
will doubtless aid in the process, though much remains 
to be observed in regard to it. The pollen grains of the 
squash are large and rough, and of a spherical form, anil 
consist of an outer and an inner coating of membrane 


AND 


THE SQUASH IN HARNESS, i 
> TO 


THE SQUASH 
TO A MERCURIAL GAUGE 


SHOW 


THE PRESSURE OF THE SAP. 


A, the box in which the squash was placed. 
B, the lever to support the weights. 
C, the root from which the principal vine grew. 


classes of society, of various nationalities, and from all 
quarters of the earth, visited it. 

Mr. D. P. Penhallow watched with it several days and 
nights, making hourly observations; Prof. H. W. Parker 
was moved to write a poem about it, and Prof. J. H. 
Seelyé declared that he positively stood in awe of it. 

Curious facts were noted in regard to all parts of the 
plant, but among the most surprising were those relat- 
ing to the development of the roots. Growing under 
the most favorable circumstances, they attained a num- 
ber and an aggregate length almost incredible. The pri- 
mary root from the seed, after penetrating the earth 
about 4in., terminated abruptly and threw out adven- 
titious branches in all directions. In order to  ob- 
tain an accurate knowledge of their development, the en- 
tire bed occupied by them was saturated with water, and 
after fifteen hours numerous holes were bored through 
the plank bottom, and the earth thus washed away. 
After many hours of the most patient labor, the entire 
system of roots was cleaned and spread out on the floor 
of a large room, where they were carefully measured. 


FIG. 3. 


The main branches extended from 12 to 15ft., and their 
total length, including all subdivisions, was more than 
2,000ft. 

At every node or joint of the vine was also produced a 
root. One of these nodal roots was washed out and 
found to be 4ft. long and to have 480 branches, averag- 
ing, with their branehlets, a length of 30in., making a 
total of more than 1,200ft. As there were seventy nodal 
roots, there must have been more than fifteen miles in 
length on the entire vine. There were certainly more 
than 80,000ft., and of these 50,000ft. must have been pro- 
duced at the rate of 1.000ft. or more per day. 

Now, it has been said.that corn may be heard to grow 
in a still, warm night, and it has been proved that a root 
of corn will elongate 1in. in fifteen minutes. But here 
are 12,000in. of inctease in twenty-four hours. What 
lively times in the soil where such vital force is at work! 
The wonder is that we do not hear the building of these 
roots as it goes on. 

But in addition to the movements caused by the in- 
crease of the roots among the particles of the soil, we 
should remember that solution, chemical affinity, dif- 
fusion and: capillarity, as well as the absorption of the 
feeding rootlets, are incessantly at work beneath the sur- 
face of the silent earth. 

With what amazement should we behold the develop- 
ment of a crop upon a fertile field, if we could but see 
with our eyes the things which are known to transpire! 

The flowers of the squash are arranged in regular suc- 
cession, one at each node. A female flower is usually 
succeeded by four males, so that squashes would be pro- 
duced at every fifth node, if all should set, which, how- 
ever, never happens. -The impregnation of the ovules 
within the ovary of the female flower requires the deposi- 
tion of pollen grains from the anther cells of the male 
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D, the root of the vine, which was cut off when eight weeks old 
and connected with a gauge. 

E, Mercurial gauge. 

S, scale to indicate the variations in the position of the lever. 


filled with a proto-plasmic fluid. In the outer coating 
is a minute orifice, through which, when moistened by 
the saccharine secretion of the stigma, the inner coat- 
ing protrudes as a microscopic structureless tube which 
pushes its way into the tissues of the style and ovary until 
it reaches the embryo sac of an ovule, which may then 
become a perfect seed. This contract of the pollen tubes 
with the ovules is essential to the setting of every squash. 
The transfer of the pollen grains to the stigmas is usu- 
ally accomplished by insects, which fly from flower to 
flower in pursuit of food. It may also be done artificially, 
and there, is reason to believe that the crop of squashes, 
melons and cucumbers might often be largely increased 
by attention to this matter in out-door cultivation. When 
grown under glass, fertilization must always be effected 
by artificial means. [See Fig. 1.] 

The pistillate, or female flower, on the twenty-first 
node of our growing vine, was carefully impregnated 
with pollen on the first of August last. The young 
squash immediately began to enlarge, and on the 15th 
of the same month measured 22in. in circumference; on 
the 16th, 24in., and on the 17th, 27. Though the rind of 
the young fruit was very soft, it was now determined to 
confine it in such a way as to test its expansive power. 
In doing this, great care was taken to preserve the 
health and soundness of every part of the squash, and to 
expose at least one-half of its surface to the air and the 
light. 

The apparatus for testing its growing force consisted 
of a frame or bed of 7in. boards, rit. long. These 
were arranged in a radial manner, like the spokes on 
the lower half of a wheel, their inner edges being turned 
toward the central axis. These pieces were held firmly 
in place by two end-boards I2in. square, to the lower 
half of which they were secured by nails and iron rods. 
A hemi-ellipsoidal cavity, about 5in. deep in the center 
and 8in. long, was cut from the inner edges of the seven 
boards, and in this the squash was carefully deposited, 
the stem and vine being properly protected by blocks of 
wood from injury by compression. Over the squash was 
placed a semi-cylindrical harness or basket of strap iron, 
firmly rivetted together. The meshes between the bands, 
which crossed each other at right angles, were about 
1%in. square. The harness was 12in. long and the same 
in width, so that when placed over the squash it just 
filled the space between the end-boards. Upon the top 
of the harness and parallel with the axis of the cylinder 
and the squash, was fastened a bar of iron with a knife- 
edge to serve as the fulcrum of a lever for the support 
of the weights by which the expansive force was to be 
measured. At first an iron bar rin. square was used 
for a lever; then a larger bar of steel, then a lever of 
chestnut plank, then one of seasoned white oak plank, 
and finally one of chestnut 5x6in. and oft. long; but even 
this required to be strengthened by a plate of iron 4in. 
wide by “in. thick and 5ft. in length. The fulcrum for 
the lever was also renewed from time to time, as the 
weight was increased. [See Fig. 2.] The following ta- 
ble shows the weight of iron lifted by the squash in the 
course of its development: 
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The last weight was not clearly raised, though it was 
carried ten days, on account of the failure of the harness. 
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irons, which bent .at the corners under the enormous 
pressure of two and a half tons, and consequently broke 


through the rind of the squash. It was not feasible to re- . 


move the harness and substitute for it a stouter one, on 
account of its being imbedded in the substance of the 
squash, which grew up through the meshes of the har- 
ness, forming protuberances 1!4in. high and overlying 
the iron bands. When, on Nov. 7, the harness was re- 
moved, in order to take a plaster cast of the squash, it 
was necessary to cut the straps with a cold-chisel, some- 
times into several pieces, and draw them out endways. 
The growing squash adapted itself to whatever space it 
could find as readily as if it had been a mass of caout- 
chouc, nor did it ever show the slightest tendency to crack, 
except in the epidermis. This would often open in 
minute seams, from which a turbid mucilaginous fluid 
exuded. In the morning, drops of this would frequently 





bedew the protuberances, like drops of perspiration. In 
the sunshine these dried up and fell off as minute globules, 
resembling gum-arabic. 

The lifting power was greatest after midnight, when 
-” growth of the vine and exhalation from the leaves was 
east. 

The material out of which the squash was formed was 
elaborated in the leaves during the daytime and trans- 
ferred through the vine to the stem. Through this it was 
imbibed by the living, growing cells.of the squash, which 
were constantly multiplying by subdivision until their 
number was many billions, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous pressure under which they were forced to develop. 
This growth was possible only because life, being a mole- 
cular force, exerted its almost irresistible power over an 
enormous surface of cell membrane. 

Scarcely less astonishing than the mechanical force ex- 
hibited was the ability of the tissues of the squash to re- 





FIG. 5. 


sist chemical changes and the attacks of mold where the 
rind was injured by bruises or cuts. Whenever fresh- 
growing cells were exposed to the action of the air, they 
immediately began to form a regular periderm of cork, 
precisely resembling in appearance and structure that pro- 
duced upon the cork oak, the elm and other trees. 

The form of the squash can hardly be described, but 
may be seen in the drawings, which show the end and 
the upper side. The weight was 47%4lb., and when 
opened the rind was found to be about 3in. thick and 
unusually’ hard and compact. The internal cavity cor- 
responded in form to the exterior, but was very small, 
and nearly filled with fibrous tissue, and plump and ap- 

arently perfect seeds in about the normal number. [See 


igs. 3, 4. , 

The frequent displacement of flagging-stones and the 
damage often done to brick and concrete pavements and 
stone walls by the roots of shade trees, considered in con- 


* nection with the wonderful expansive power of the squash 


in harness, made it evident that growing rodts of firm 
wood must be capable of snes under suitable condi- 
tions, a tremendous mechanical force. Upon searching 
the fields for examples of trees standing upon naked 
rocks or ridges covered with only a shallow soil, many 
interesting specimens’ were readily discovered.to demon- 
strate this fact.- . 

In South Hadley, Mass., a sugar maple was found 
which had grown upon a horizgntal bed of red sandstone. 


The tree stood upon the naked rock, over which its roots 


extended a few feet in three directions into the soil. 
One root had pushed its way under a slab of the rock 
which measured more than twenty-four cubic feet, and 
must have weighed nearly two tons. In the course of 
twenty years or more, this root had developed to such 
a size as to raise the slab entifely from the bed rock and 
from the earth, so that it rested wholly upon the wood. 

Upon examining the tree, it was evident that as.it stood 
upon horizontal roots, which rested on solid rock and had 
a diameter of nearly a foot, and as they had grown by an 
annual deposition of wood entirely around them, and as 
the heart, now several inches from the rock, must once 
have rested on it, and as the rock could not have been 
depressed, therefore the tree had been lifted every year 
by the growing wood of the outside layer. Another tree 
of paper birch having been found growing in a similar 
manner, one of the horizontal roots was sawed through 
and the center of the heart was seen to have been elevated 
7in. since the tree was a seedling. 

Now, it is clearly demonstrated that the power of veg- 
etable growth can lift a tree, and that it must do so when- 
ever the bed-of the roots cannot be depressed. It is evi- 
dent, also, that old trees on a clay hardpan, or any other 
unyielding subsoil, must be thrown up by the process of 
growth. Every person is familiar with the fact that large 
trees usually have the appearance of having been raised, 
and their roots are often bare for considerable distances 
around the trunk. [See Fig. 5.] 

This lifting of the tree from its bed would seem to be 
advantageous to it, by tightening the roots so as to hold 
it firmly in place, notwithstanding the possible elonga- 


. tion of their woody fiber by the excessive strains to which 


they are subjected during violent storms. This method of 
securing the tree in place would be still further improved 
by the constant enlargement of the roots by the annual 
deposition of a layer of wood and the consequent filling 
of any space formed in the soil by the movement of the 
roots, caused by the swaying of the tree in the wind. 

This slight annual elevation of trees, by the increase in 
diameter of their horizontal roots, furnishes an explana- 
tion for the differences of opinion in regard to the ques- 
tion, whether a given point on the trunk of a tree is raised 
in the process of its growth. While it has been demon- 
strated by Prof. Asa Gray that two points in a vertical 
line on the trunk of a tree will not separate as it en- 
larges, it seems equally clear that both of them may be 
quite perceptibly elevated in the course of time. 

It has been stated, on good authority, that at Walton 
Hall, in England, a millstone was to be seen in 1863 in 
the center of which was growing a filbert tree, which had 
completely filled the hole in the stone and actually raised 
it from the ground. The tree was said to have been pro- 
duced from a nut which was known to have germinated 
in 1812. The above story has been declared false, because, 
as asserted, the tree could not have exerted any lifting 
power upon the stone. It is, however, not difficult to 
see that it may be true, and is even probable. 

Yet it should be remembered that the amount of eleva- 
tion, in any case where it occurs from the increase in the 
size of the horizontal roots, must depend upon the char- 
acter of the material on which they rest, and can never 
exceed one-half the diameter of the largest ones. When, 
therefore, a writer asserts, as has recently happened, that 
during a visit to Washington Irving, at Sunnyside, he 
carved his name upon the bark of a tree beneath which 
he was sitting in conversation with the illustrious author, 
and that many years after he went to the place, and, with 
much difficulty, discovered the identical inscription high 
up among the branches, far above his reach, it may be 
safely inferred that the number and exaltation of his feel- 
ings interfered slightly with the correct action of his in- 
tellectual faculties. 

It is evident, in conclusion, that we have much yet to 
learn about plant life, and that it is very unwise to at- 
tempt to explain all its phenomena by a few general 
statements. 

Life has been well styled the loftiest subject of phil- 
osophy, but let us not forget that the only way to a 
sound philosophy is through a knowledge of the truth, 
and that this is to be obtained in completeness only by 
laborious and intelligent investigation. 


“Old Red Legs.” 


In my trips to Lake Champlain I have heard of a 
large individual of the black duck family, that is taken 
very late in autumn, and only then. A specimen was 
sent me some years since, but arrived in such condi- 
tion as to be beyond saving. The bird was certainly 
much larger than the usual run of Anas obscura, but 
as above its condition rendered a careful comparison 
out of the question. 

I wrote my correspondent in Milton, Vt., a native 
and life-long frequenter of the lake, familiar with all its 
feathered and scaled frequenters, and withal a capital 
observer. His reply was mislaid, and only after a most 
painstaking search have I been able to find it. I quote 
vérbatim: 

“It’s but little I can tell you about ‘old red legs,’ as we 
call them, I calculate they come from very far north, 
as they arrive about the same time the geese do. A 
‘pure blood’ has bright red legs, and the body consider- 
able darker in feathers than the ordinary blacks. I 
have seen them so much darker as to be noticeable at 
a glance. The upper half of neck to the eyes is very 
light colored. The ‘penciling,’ as I would call it, is 
much more distinct on this duck than on the other 
kind. 

“T think I have seen them that would weigh about 
one-fifth more, possibly a little better than that. They 
would run about one-fourth heavier on an average, I 
should say. I have seen large flocks’ of them, but as a 
rule they fly in small parties. They are here very early 
in the springtime, but only stay a few days, I never 
knew of their nesting about this lake, consequently I 
believe they must habit about the same grounds as the 
geese do for that purpose.” ' Se tar, 

Do you know this bird? ‘Will you give us the benefit 
of your knowledge? Witmot TownsEnp. 

{Several species of “black ducks,” i. e., ducks of the 
Anas obscura type, have been described-for the United 
States, but it is impossible from our correspondent’s de- 
scription to determine which the bird is to which he 


+ 316lbs. and 37olbs. 


refers. The southern forms of “black duck” usually 
average smaller than the northern ones, but all gun- 
ners are aware that there is much individual variation 
in this species. Moreover, black ducks and mallards hy- 
bridize not very infrequently, and the progeny very 
often is closely similar to the black duck parent, yet 
often considerably darker than the average bird, show- 
ing a tinge of green on the head—in the male—brightly 
colored feet and often—also, of course, in the male—a 
trace of the curled upper tail coverts, which is the sign 
of the maHard drake. They are also in our experience 
considerably larger and heavier than the common run 
of black ducks. Really, to identify a black duck, one 
eae to be an ornithologist and to have the bird in his 
and. 


Baird’s Sandpiper in Western New York. 


Editor Forest and Stgeam: ; 

While spending the past season at Lakeside Park, Or- 
leans county, N. Y., I noticed many shore birds at the 
entrance of Johnson’s Creek, running into Lake Ontario. 
This was directly in front of the cottage we occupied, and 
therefore I had a good opportunity to observe them; and 
I noticed there were some species that were new to me, 
at least some that I had never secured for my collection. 
I wanted them; but had to be content to use only the field 
glass on them until the open season, Aug. 15. Inthe 
meantime I had wheeled up to Lockport for gun and 
shells. When the season opened the birds were missing; 
but ten days later they returned in force, and on the 
morning of Aug. 25 at the first discharge, and with No. 
12 shot, I secured three birds; a sanderling and two that I 
did not identify. I sent these birds with two semi-pal- 
mated sandpipers to Miss Schlegel, of East Aurora, 


“N. Y., and by return mail she wrote that I had secured a 


new species for western New York, i. e., Baird’s sandpiper 
(Tringa bairdii). On Sept. 8 two more specimens were 
secured ; and another on Sept. 15. During this time I had 
also taken two turnstones (Arenaria interpres) and speci- 
mens of least and pectoral sandpipers, all of which were 
sent to Miss Schlegel to be preserved, and she has them 
all mounted. 

I think this is the first record of the occurrence of 
Baird’s sandpiper in western New York. There may have 
been others taken and not reported, and therefore this 
must stand as first. J. L. Davison. 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 8. 


Moose Head Measurements. 


WE measured a few days since at the store of W. W. 
Hart & Co., 47 East Twelfth street, New York,- two 
moose heads, said to have come from Alaska, which in 
same respects are peculiar. 

Head No. 1 has a spread of 6434in., with a length of 
palm, measured from tip of antler to curve inside the 
brow antler, of 36%4in.; length of palm, measured to curve 
outside of brow antler, 35%in. The circumference of 
beam just without the burr is gin. The palm on the left- 
hand side is somewhat longer, measuring 3914in. to inside 
and 36%4in. to outside of brow antler. 

The spread of head No. 2 is 65%4in.; length of palm, in- 
side 42in., outside goin. The beam measures 84in. 

The width of palm in both these heads is very small, 
running from 10% to Itin., but nowhere reaching tit. 
On the other hand, the points rising from the margin of 
the palm are long and slender. The brow antler in head 
No. 2 has a third stout and heavy point nearly a foot 
long directed downward and forward over the animal’s 
face. On the whole, the heads are of somewhat unusual 


type. 


Weights of Vermont Deer. 


St. Jounspury, Vt., Dec. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I noticed some time ago in your paper com- 
ments on the weight of deer, and it occurred to me that 
you might like some items on this subject from Vermont. 
I have an impression that our deer in many instances 
have exceeded the average in weight. In obtaining statis- 
tics, most of the reports give the estimated weight of the 
animals, but in many cases the actual weight was given. 
A great many of the deer weighed over 200lbs. In some 
instances I have written personal letters to the men who 
captured the deer and ascertained the truth of the orig- 
inal reports, and have received in reply four letters giving 
the actual weight of the deer killed as 231lb., 261Ibs., 
George A. Wood, of Woodford, Vt., 
appears to have taken the heaviest deer captured in Ver- 
mont the past season. Jno. W. Titcoms. 








A Tarantula in Court. 


Just before Magistrate Simms took his seat in the Es- 
sex Market Police Court yesterday morning, and while 
the liquor-saturated, half-stupefied prisoners were await- 
ing his arrival, a ragged and frowsy-haired man put his 
hands over his eyes and cried out: “Take it away, take 
it away.” A policeman, thinking that the prisoner had 
been seized with delirium tremens, took him out of the 
line, but scarcely had he ers when another man began 
to paw the air and dance backward. “I’ve got ’em, I’ve 
got em,” he yelled. Then a man near the end of the line, 
who was watching the antics of his fellow prisoners, ut- 
tered a cry, and pointed to the bridge. The rest of the 
unfortunates looked in that direction, and a stampede to 
the rear railing ensued, which took all the energy of the 
policemen to stop. : 

After quiet had been restored, the officials beheld, 
leisurely crawling along the bridge, an immense taran- 
tulu. 

“Who owns the bug?” shouted the sergeant. 

“T do,” said a brawny fellow, edging his way through 
the crowd of frightened men. He was Francis Pope, a 
porter in a wholesale fruit house at 156 Franklin street. 
He found the tarantulu in the hold of a Panama steamship 
and explained that he had brought ‘the insect with him 
for the purpose of showing it to Policeman Byrnes. He 
had put the insect in a cigar box, and in some manner it 
had escaped. He apologized to the court for the con- 
tempt that the tarantula had shown for judicial dignity 
and picked it up and replaced it in the cigar box.—-New 
York Times, 

























































Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Stream. 


Michigan Deer. 


PortLanpv, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some of 
the members of the Michigan Legislature are sportsmen 
surely, and as certainly readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
I am advised that there is some agitation of the game- 
law question, and I hope there will be more agitation, and 
that when the lawmakers get through with the subject 
they will have so amended the son-resident and non- 
export sections as to permit a non-resident to kill one 
deer (no more), and to take that deer home to his fam- 
ily. Also that they will append a paragraph prohibiting 
the sale of deer and parts thereof (except the skins of 
deer legally killed) within the State, and the shipment of 
deer carcasses to any point without the State. That 
would, in my judgment, be a sensible law. If they wish 
to continue a license system, charge each non-resident 
hunter $5 for the privilege of killing his one deer. 

In company with two friends, C. F. Bender and Dr. 
C. W. Mackey, I spent the first two weeks of November 
on my old hunting grounds at Witch Lake. The first 
week ended before the deer season opened, and as we had 
but one week more at our disposal we did not think it 
advisable to pay $25 for the privilege of killing five deer. 
There was venison for sale, and it took a good deal less 
than $25 worth for our table. We pitched our tent in the 
timber, and the pine squirrels chattered to us from all 
sides, while rabbits and partridges occasionally came near 
our tent. Ring perch took the hook readily, and all in 
all we spread upon our board all the varieties and deli- 
cacies of the season. 

In recent numbers of this paper I mentioned the fact 
that this part of Michigan was opened up by an extension 
oi the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, and in 
discussing this game question these railroads that have 
made it possible to go in and out and live in that country 
should not be lost sight of. There are no wagon roads 
except tote roads, and they are kept open only for lumber- 
ing purposes. The ground is so knotty and rocky that 
to ride on a wagon along one of these roads is a picnic 
one will not soon forget. The present non-resident law 
has deprived these railroads of thousands of dollars by 
limiting travel. Men who would pay car fare and a $5 
license fee for the privilege of killing one deer and taking 
it home, rather than pay $25 for the privilege of killing 
five deer and selling what they can’t consume in camp at 
the market price, i. e. 3c. or 4c. per pound, stay at home 
and eat venison shot by resident hunters and shipped to 
market by the underground route. 

The intent of the recent law is to make is so expensive 
that non-residents will stay out. The result is, the law is 
frequently violated. The more unreasonable a law, the 
less is it respected. It is an easy matter to “go a-fishing” 
and eat venison in camp, or at the summer resort hotels. 
If you can’t kill it, you can eat what some other person 
killed. Many resident hunters violate the law openly and 
repeatedly. Here is the way one stated the case: “No; 
I have not worked for four years. I guide and hunt. 
When I want meat, instead of going to Republic and 
buying old spoiled beef, I go out and kill a deer.” And 
these men not only kill deer out of season, and for their 
own consumption, but they kill at every opportunity and 
sell their surplus. 

Such men, as a rule, have no abiding place. They must 
live, of course, but the State does not owe them a living. 
Many of them are transient, like the deer. Some come 
from the slums of cities like Marinet and Menominee. I 
have heard the boom of their shotguns along the railroads 
night after night. Others may be late arrivals from Canada, 
or from Sweden, with scarcely any knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. On the other hand, an ex-mayor of one oi 
the largest cities in Wi-:-onsin, a judge, together with 
other men of like station, shot deer before the hounds 
within my hearing daily in open violation of the law. 
The Indians and wolves form a third class. You can 
classify them to your own liking, but these three types 
of hunters are chiefly responsible for the destruction of 
the deer. The baying of hounds, the boom of the shot- 
gun on dark nights, and the bleaching skeletons of deer 
tell their own story. Bender walked on to two deer car 
casses from which only the skins had been taken. I took 
some long rambles and visited places “to memory dear,” 
but I did not find my lost lake. 
that had lured many a deer to its death, judging from 
evidence at hand. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the present non-resident 
law in Michigan and Wisconsin does the railroads a greai 
injustice, and the amendments suggested would in my 
judgment increase travel withéut increasing the slaughter 
of game. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company 
has three lines running through deer country. Its em- 
ployees are courteous and atcommodating, stopping trains 
between stations to take on or let off passengers. They 
make it possible for white men to exist in the country 
through which they pass. 

A gentleman from near Chicago, whom I met on the 
train both going and coming, told me onthe return trip 
that he spent two weeks with the proprietor of the Fence 
River lumber camps on Fence River. That while he 
was out in the forest he saw a perfectly white deer. It 
was standing when he first saw it, but while watching it 
to satisfy himself that he was not mistaken, it jumped 
over a large log and gave him a perfect view of its entire 
side. 

I also met Mr. G. W. Johnson, who is in the emplov 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. -He had re- 
cently returned from the Leech Lake country, in Minne- 
sota. He said the Indians at first did not like the brass 
buttons on his waistcoat, but he made friends with them 
and they showed him some fine hunting country. He 





has purchased some land up there and contemplates - 


erecting a club house at Island Lake, north of Brainard. 

T notice that Mr. Hough is after us non-residents with 
his usual energy. I am inclined to the opinion that 
Erother H., with alt his keen perception and facilities for 
iniormation, has not seen as much of one side oj this 


I found a salted stump ~ 
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NATIONAL PARK BOUNDARIES —PRESENT 


Personal observation is the best 
It is much easier to stand at a gateway and 


question as the other. 
evidence. 


keep tab on those who go in and out than on those al- ~, 


ready within. If Mr. H. will camp and mingle with hun 
ters, as I have done, he will see, as I have seen; and if 
we don’t then agree it will be on account of perverse hu- 
man nature, and I will plead guilty to my share. Let_us 
try the kernel of that nut. By the way, there is a fine 
large buck hanging outside a butcher’s stall in this city. 
It was shot by a resident of Wisconsin since the season 
closed. G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


The Quail’s Hard Winter Fight. 


Ontario GAME AND FisH Commission, Toronto, Dec. 
29.—Editor Forest and Stream: There has been no 
change as yet in the game laws of Ontario. I expect 
that considerable changes will be made by the next session 
of the Legislature. 

I have been advised by the express companies that 1,822 
carcasses of deer have been carried by them during the 
late open season. It is safe to infer that fully this num- 
ber must have been killed by settlers under permits; and 
no doubt large numbers have also been taken out of the 
woods by teams, of which we have no record. I con- 
sider that 4,000 head of deer have been killed during the 
late open season in Ontario. This is a low estimate. 

I enclose a letter from Mr. C. W. Nash, one of our 
best known naturalists, concerning the protection of quail 
in winter. ; 

A few years ago fears were expressed that quail, which 
at that time were nearly exterminated, would in the near 
future be like the buffalo and wild pigeons, become things 
of the past. I am glad to know those expectations were 
not realized, in a large measure due to the exertions of 
sportsmen, who for several years past have at consider- 
able expense imported ‘large numbers of this beautiful 
game bird, and turned them loose in their respective 
localities. Mainly owing to these measures by sportsmen 
and the protection afforded quail by the game laws, they 
have largely increased, and at the present time are fairly 
plentiful in the southwest part of the Province, and there 
is good reason for believing they will continue to be so if 
the laws of nature and common sense are carried out. I 
most strongly endorse Mr. Nash’s letter, and feel sure the 
genuine sportsmen residing in the towns and cities will 
most heartily co-operate with the farmers and fruit grow- 
ers in carrying out the measures so ably recommended by 
him. E. TInstey, 

Chief Game Warden. 








Mr. Nash writes to Chief Warden Tinsley as follows« 

Dear Sir—Can you, by any means impress upon the 
sportsmen, farmers and friit growers of the southwestern 
counties of this Province an idea of the great advantages 
they would derive if they could give the quail of their 
locality some little food and shelter’ during the remaining 
winter months? 

It is not necessary to urge upon sportsmen the de- 
sirability of increasing the stock of this beautiful little 
game bird; they are all agreed as to that; but I wish to 
point out that to the farmer and fruit grower the quaii 
is of the greatest possible economic importance, apart 
from its vie as a game and table bird. 

The quail is one of our few species of birds that are 
directly beneficial to the agriculturist; all its life is spent 
among the crops upon which man expends-his labor and 
from which he derives his profit, and it is constantly en- 


PROPOSED. 


gaged in destroying the insects that are most destructive 
to the plants raised by his care under cultivation. 

For the first two or three months of their lives, young 
quail feed almost entirely on insects, and each one will 
while it is growing consume nearly its own weight of them 
every day. To obtain this quantity the number eaten must 
be very large. As the birds near maturity they vary their 
diet by adding the seeds of various weeds, grasses, etc., 
to their bill of fare, but still take large numbers of in- 
sects so long as they are obtainable, grasshoppers in the 
autumn forming their principal article of food. After 
these fail they are compelled to find thei rsustenance in the 
stubble fields and weed patches, where they glean sufficient 
grain and seed to keep themselves in good condition until 
the supply is cuit off by deep snow; then it is that our 
quail suffer from lack of food and die in large numbers 
from starvation and cold. . 

If well fed quail can withstand the severity of our win- 
ters quite readily, but if starved they, like all animals, 
gradually succumb to cold, and it is by reason of their 
inability to obtain food when deep snow covers the 
ground that so mney are lost every winter. This could 
be prevented if the farmers and fruit growers in the quail 
counties would afford the birds a little food and protection 
to carry them over the latter part of the winter season, in 
which the greatest mortality occurs. 

A simple method of affording the isite protection 
and food is to arrange three or four forked poles so that 
they support each other in tent form, and throw over them 
a little pea straw, buckwheat stalks or waste straw, etc., 
so as to leave a hollow underneath, into which the birds 
can go and be safe from storms. Into these places throw 
a few measures of tailings or waste grain occasionally, 
the quail will be able to maintain themselves in safety. 

For the slight trouble necessary to provide a few of 
these shelters around a farm and orchard the farmer and 
fruit grower will be amply repaid the following season by 
a good stock of quail to keep down the insects that destroy 
his crops during the summer, and to provide sport for 


himself and his friends in the autumn. C. W. Nasa. 


Yellowstone Park Enlargement. 


THE map here given indicates the approximate boun- 
daries of the Yellowstone National Park in case the 
Hansborough bill for the enlargement of the Park should 
become law. Such a map is necessary to a comprehen- 
sion of what the extension of the Park will mean. 

We repeat here the resolutions unanimously adopted 
at a public meeting held last spring at Jackson, Wyo., 
and signed by S. Leek, chairman, and Frank L. 
Peterson, secretary. They are as follows: ; 

Whereas, The Jackson’s Hole country is the only terri- 
tory south of and contiguous to the Yellowstone National 
Park which is susceptible of settlement and cultivation; 


and 

Whereas, The constant agitation of the question of ex- 
tending the limits of the National Park by annexing ad- 
joining territory has a tendency to retard the normal 
development of our community, ; 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the bona fide settlers of 
Jackson’s Hole, in mass meeting assembled: 

First—As a satisf and permanent settlement of 
all plans for the future enlargement of the National Park 
by an addition of territory on the south, we do most 
earnestly recommend the immediate extension of Park 
control ever the territory now embraced in the Teton 
‘Lambet Reserve, believing that such addition to the Na- 
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tional Park will amply suffice for the further and better 
protection of large game. 

Second—While we favor the extension of the National: 
Park to the south line of the Teton Timber Reserve, we 
are unalterably opposed to any other or further exten- 
sion of the south boundary of the Park so as to en- 
croach upon or curtail the present limits of the Jackson’s 
Hole settlement. We do not believe that it would be 
either good policy or economy for the National Govern- 
ment to incur the enormous expense necessary to oust 
the bona fide settlers of a large and prosperous com- 
munity, merely to extend the game area of the National 
Park; and further, we are firmly convinced that the 
addition of the Teton Timber Reserve will satisfy all 
reasonable demands for an extension of the National 
Park toward the south, and at the same time allay all 
apprehensions of actual and intending settlers in the 
Jackson’s Hole country proper. ‘ 


New England Sportsmen. 


Boston, Jan. 2—Dr. Heber Bishop received the con- 
gratulations of his friends at the Copley Square Hotel 
Saturday evening, the occasion being the arrival of the big 
bull moose killed in New Brunswick by the Doctor, and 
already noted in the Forest AND StrEAM. The big animal 
was on exhibition, having arrived that day by boat. A 
lunch was served and the big bull was admired by about 
200 of the Doctor’s friends, and prominent members of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. 
The taxidermist is to commence work at once .on the 
moose. He is to be mounted on his own skeleton, pur- 
posely for the New York Sportsmen’s Exhibition in 
March. 

A Bangor, Me., dispatch of Saturday says that the 
shooting of big game in Maine is ended for the season of 
1898. Reports at hand show the season to have been the 
greatest on record. Returns from the Bangor and Aroos- 
took region, and other sections, show the number of deer 
killed by sportsmen and shipped by the transportation 
companies to have been at least 3.032. 159 moose and 58 
caribou. More hunters have been in the woods than ever. 
and they have obtained more game. The records of game 
transported for six years are as follows: 


Year. Deer. Moose. Caribou. 
SE: a sPerasacsvce s 1,001 45 50 
| RRR aS 1,581 112 130 
OA 133 130 
SN ake dc Whnteas 2,940 139 78 
SG 25.64 4k tak oc 3,032 159 59 


It is proposed to form a brotherhood of Maine guides. 
The Rangeley Guides’ Association is in receipt of com- 
munications from the Moosehead Guides’ Association, 
proposing a State or general association, for the purpose 
of advancing the welfare of the craft throughout the 
State. It is proposed to send representative guides to 
Augusta early in the present session of the Legislature, to 
formulate a State association. 

One of the most remarkable deer shooting seasons 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont have ever passed 
through has closed with the old year. The early slaughter 
was great, followed by snows most remarkably early. 
Snow fell before Thanksgiving and made: good tracking, 
and a great many deer were taken: This snow did not go 
away, as is usually the case, but was-followed at Thanks- 
giving, and a few days after with heavier snows, making 
good snowshoeing ever since. With these heavy snows 
sportsmen from the cities seemed to stop, but not so 
the local hunters. They have gone after the deer with un- 
usual vigor, and the slaughter has been great. The snow 
drove the deer to yarding early, and the hunters on snow- 
shoes have found them easy prey. To find a yard of deer 

has been to easily take them all. True, the law does not 
permit of but two deer to the individual, but I met ‘a 
hunter the other day, a citizen of Maine, who coolly told 
me that he had taken his own two deer, and two each for 
his three boys. I suggested that he should have taken 
two for his wife and each of his daughters, and he did not 
see the joke, but admitted that he should have done so but 
for the reason that he had not had the time since the 
snow came on. 

This great slaughter of deer by local hunters will never 
appear in any records. The railroads do not transport 
them ,openly at least, and “registered guides” will have no 
occasion to make returns of them. But of one thing I am 
very sure, many of them have found their way directly 
into the Boston markets. I counted thirteen fresh arrivals 
of deer hung up in front of one Faneuil Hall Market 
store on Saturday. That they came from Maine there 
is not the least doubt, and it is equally sure that they 
were the results of recent hunting. Almost every market 
in Boston has been ornamented with fresh arrivals of deer 
within a couple of weeks. Will the coming Maine Legisla- 
ture do anything to stop this shipping of deer to market? 
Or is there sufficient law already, and will the commis- 
sioners see that illegal shipping is stopped? 

SPECIAL. 





Indiana Quail. 

Orestes, Ind., Dec. 22.—Quail are very plentiful out 
here, and good cover being available the birds have 
escaped the onslaught usual in a more open, thickly settled 
country. There is hardly a stubble field about that is 
not bounded on one side by a wood or thicket. Most 
of my time being occupied, I have had to be satisfied 
with a two or three hours’ tramp in the morning, several 
days, bagging from five to ten birds. The other day I 
started with my dog for a tramp. When about a quarter 
of a mile from my house she pointed to a brier bush. 
I walked up and out came two birds. I dropped them 
in time for another that started a little later. -By that 
time the rest of the bevy were free from the bush, and 
I got two more with the two remaining shells in my 
repeater, making five straight shots without taking gun 
from my shoulder, three going south and two north. As 
there were only three or four birds got away, I did not 
follow them, but took a circular route home, not finding 
anything more to shoot at. Although quail are plentiful, 
there is hardly any other kind of game to be found 
.. here; even the rabbits have all been killed off. H. 


/ 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
he Old Gam 


I got a letter from my. old friend the Mayor the other 
day. He is or was the Mayor, and he knows where all 
sorts of quail and grouse are to be found, though he 
always takes me in there blindfold, and I couldn’t for 
the life of me tell where it is unless I broke my sacred 
word and licked the Mayor, neither of which things I 
should like to have to do. The letter of the Mayor says 
the quail are getting to be so thick that they are a 
positive popular detriment, and. he wants aid in his 
official capacity. The partridges grow on every bush 
and fill the air in a dark continuous procession; and 
would I come and help remedy all this. Therefore to- 
day I took down the old gun and looked at the places 
on the barrels which were worn white in other days. 
Also I looked through the barrels—I am glad to say 
that I could see clear through barrels, which shows the 
condition of the gun. And I have secured me some food 
for the gun, and am hunting around to see if I can find 
an old pair of shoes somewhere—for this Mayor is an 
awful walker. Should all go well, I might, unless some- 
thing happened, get over to the Mayor’s place and help 
him save the region from an unduly aggressive and 
cumulatively agglomerated excess of game. 

But it was about the old gun I wanted to speak. There 
are a great many young men who are just now grasp- 
ing in their hands some hard earned money, and who 
are just going to blow that hard earned money against a 
fine new hand-painted, chokebored gun, warranted to 
shoot 947 pellets of No. 7 shot into a half-dollar at 
4oyds. My advice to these young men, if they want to 
shoot game in cover, and not at the trap, is, don’t. Order 
a cylinder bore gun instead. You won’t get a cylinder 
at all, but will duly receive one which will make a 
“good pattern.” Send it back, and get it “opened.” 
Tt still won’t be open. Then take a saw and saw the 
front end off the gun, and you'll help it a good deal. 
After that, ream it out some. That is what I did to my 
old gun, and it is the only good gun I know of any- 
where. I never miss with it—except under certain un- 
avoidable and wholly extenuating circumstances—and 
nobody whoever shot this gun failed to try to steal it. 
They got it away from me one time down at Memphis, 
and I never saw it for a year, and everybody in town 
_was shooting it. They fell to scrapping among them- 
selves about who should shoot it most. and that was 
how I happened to get it back again. This old gun has 
killeda great many hundred birds—perhaps thousands; be- 
cause earlier and other owners and borrowers have used 
this gun much more than I get a chance to myself. I 
have to take a screwdriver along with me in the field 
when I shoot it, so I can put it together again once in a 
while. Sometimes it goes on strike, and I have to rest 
it so it will be satisfied to go to work again. Still, it goes 
off every once in a-while, and once in a while I kill 
something when it does go off. That is why I like this 
particular gun. If there were others like it this world 
would not be so full of tears, and it wouldn’t be so full 
of game, either. This old gun is a cylinder, or may be 
a little bit better than that. I never aim at a quail with 
it, because that is too finicky a way of shooting, and be- 
sides is not in the least necessary. I just hold it over 
in that direction, and I always get the quail—unless 
there should, as I have above remarked, be something 
come up which is wholly unavoidable and exculpatory. 
This is a meat gun, and I'll have to be pretty badly 
broke if anybody ever gets it away from me. And the 
Mayor has a meat dog. We both have other and better 
guns and dogs, for far-off shooting and for fancy rang- 
ing, but for this close-up shooting, where the quail and 
partridges are oppressively abundant, we believe that 
the meat dog and meat gun will be about right. I have 
a notion to grease the old gun some to-day, just as a 
mark of affection. 


Distinguished Sportsmen. 


The Hartford Times, of Indiana, prints the following: . 


“B. F. Davis is the crack shot of the season in this 
vicinity, so far, in killing fifteen quail at one shot.” 

The Montpelier Leader, of Ohio, prints this: “G. W. 
Shaull is the champion ‘quail shot’ of this section of the 
county. He took an old smoothbore rifle out one day 
last week and killed eight quail at one shot, and he says 
that it wasn’t an extraordinary day for quail shooting 
either. This beats the record for quail shooting so far.” 


Bags. 


A party of hunters from Parsons, Kan., went into the 
Indian Nations this month and brought back five deer and 
over fifty wild turkeys. ; 

The sportsmen of Virden, Neb., held a side-hunt last 
week, and killed 402 rabbits. 

The Emerichsville Gun Club, of Indiana, spent three 
days in Morgan county last week, and killed 338 rabbits. 
They said if they “had not been worn out” they could 
have killed twice as many. 


The Singing Mouse. 
My friend, Prof. J. A. Balmer, now of the Agricultural 


Experiment Station at Pullman, Wash., writes me the - 


following information regarding a singing mouse. If 
I am not mistaken this makes the sixth singing mouse to 
be recorded in the Forest anv StrEAM chronicles. Mr. 
Balmer remarks: , 

“I was over on Puget Sound last week and heard a 
very interesting ‘singing mouse’ story. I was talking 
with. a friend. Mr. A. B. Leckenby, and happened to ask 
him whether he believed mice could sing. He said, ‘Why, 
sure! Did I never tell you about my singing mouse?’ 

“He then went on to relate how, when he was ‘batching 
it’ in Portland, or somewhere, and where the house was 
overrun by mice, how almost nightly one particular 
mouse would regale him with the most beautiful music. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I not only believe there are singing mice. 
but I firmly believe that all mice sing.’ He described 
how the other mice would sit on their hind legs and 
listen to this one, and he could see their little throats 
vibrating as if to burst; and he felt sure they were sing- 





ing, but that his ear was not attuned fine enough to 
hear them.” 

Mr. Balmer goes on to say: “I could tell you a nice 
story of how many hundred mountain trout we caught 
last summer, and of the bear that tried to help us fish the 
Lo Lo River, and of the two moose I met on the Eldor- 
do, and of the dead man at the elk lick that we are going 
in to bury next summer; but maybe you would want to 
go along.” 


How to Tan at Home. 


J. A. R., of New Orleans, La., asks the following inter- 
esting questions about tanning light hides, which I hope 
several will answer, for it is of interest. Next week I 
shall find a moment to tell what little I have learned about 
this sort of thing. Briefly, I may say now that the se- 
cret of the Indian tan is the use of animals’ brains as 
grease, the use of plenty of time and labor, and the use of 
smoke in putting on last touches. The letter follows: 

Having read your journal for the past five years, and 
knowing that few, if any, of the questions asked remained 
unanswered, I would ask any of the agreeable old-timers 
to answer this: I am sure that many sportsmen like to 
have in their den or office the skins of deer or other ani- 
mals killed in the chase, but would feel proud to say that 
such skins were tarined or dressed by their own hands. 

I have dressed several deer skins myself from directions 
found in books, but they were not satisfactory. I have 
always been anxious to know the different methods used 
by the Indians in dressing skins with the hair on. Should 
any of my brother sportsmen who are able care to trou- 
ble themselves with an answer they will greatly oblige 


They do Ship it. 


Mr. H. O. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, paid this office of 
Forest AND STREAM a pleasant call to-day. Mr. Wilbur 
has been out West and has observed that a vast amount 
of game is brought out and shipped out of several States 
which forbid that action. He wants to know what can 
be done about it. Nothing, I imagine, but to sit and hope 
for more wardens, more vigilance and more sentiment in 
favor of game laws. Canada can keep a game law, be- 
cause Canada wants it kept. 


The Coyote. 


The yellow-haired, scrubby, scrawny, hammered-down 
wolf of the West, known universally as the coyote, has up 
to recent date been regarded as a nuisance, to be pur- 
sued on a purely Ishmaelitic basis, but it seems there is 
dawning for him a more dignified day. Over in England 
the man who kills a fox is regarded as no better than a 
pariah, to be classified only lower than him who shoots 
a pig in India. Once it was thought sweet and fit to 
gather a coyote in any fashion possible, from strychnine 
to rifle. Now I learn that the sportsmen of Colorado 
Springs have made coyote coursing a high grade social 
sport, and more than that, they are beginning to protest 
against the killing, trapping or poisoning of coyotes by 
ranchmen or other parties. There is some indignation 
against certain Colorado Springs sportsmen who go out 
gunning for coyotes, and they are told they ought to be 
ashamed of their unsportsmanlike conduct, and should 
leave the game for the dogs. Thus are times and customs 
changed, although methinks it will yet be many a day 
before the sturdy Western rancher learns to stay his hand 
when he gets a chance at a coyote. 


The Uniform Law. 


During the ensuing month there will be local action in 
the different States on some of the features of the proposed 
uniform game law agreed upon in the Warden’s Conven- 
tion in this city last month. Wisconsin will swing into 
line with this law and its provisions with very fair unan- 
imity. Wisconsin is getting ready to stop spring shoot- 
ing. The license idea may be said to have taken firm root 
in that State, and this fact is liable to somewhat disturb 
a good many men who belong to shooting clubs in Wis- 
consin, and who may object to paying club dues, and then 
a $25 license on top of that. It seems to me that there 
has been more growth in protective sentiment in the 
State of Wisconsin this year than for the five years last 
preceding. 

In Michigan the annual meeting of the State Game and 
Fish Protective League will be held at the Hudson 
House, Lansing, on Tuesday, Jan. 17, at 1:30 P. M. The 
matter of proposed changes in the game and fish laws 
will then be taken up for earnest discussion. ° 

In Minnesota they are getting ready to stop spring 
shooting, and we may look for pronounced action along 
the lines of the idea that the State of Minnesota owns the 
Minnesota game. This will have much to do with the 
export and sale of game. It will be a loss to Minnesota 
if Sam Fullerton goes out of office the first of the year, 
as I fear will be the case. In all the history of Western 
protection the names of S. F. Fullerton and his -legal 
right-hand man, Tim Byrnes, deserve a very high place. 
With such men as these, with Senator J. Herbert Greene, 
of Milwaukee, and Attorney C. E. Whelan, of Madison, 
with Chase S. Osborne and Charlie Brewster, of Michi- 
gan, there can be something actually accomplished in the 
way of intelligent progress in game matters, and it will 
be matter of regret should any one of these d-op out of 


the ranks. 
Net Results. 


The question of non-resident deer hunting has been 
pretty well hashed over this season, but I may sum it up 
with the final report from the State of Michigan that 
that State had 10,000 hunters, who killed 3,000 deer. 
There were thirteen hunters accidentally kilied and nine 
wounded. This is the record of one State alone. 


The Indians. 


The Indians and breeds out near Williston, N. D., have 
been killing game illegally, and Warden Bowers is out 
with a posse after them. 

In Wisconsin the Oneida Indian reservation has been a 
favorite hunting ground_for many people from Green 
Bay, De Pere, etc.” U. S. Indian Agent D. H. George has 
issued an order that whites will no longer be allowed to 
hunt on that reservation. : 

Out in Minnesota the Indian troubles are temporarily 
quieted. In due time the traders will again make trouble 
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for the authorities by inciting the Indians to do .market 
hunting. Then there will be another row and another 
pursuit to the reservation. Thus it will go until finally the 
—— are suppressed. The Indians themselves are: not 
so bad. 


At the Restasrant. 


Sometimes I take Saturday night dinner at the table of 
a fat and unctuous restaurant keeper, who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. I used once in a while to take a 
bird in there for him to broil, and he appears to have 
remembered that fact. The last time I was in he came 
over to my table and told me beamingly of a bit of news 
that had just come to his notice? He said he had just 
seen a trunk full of quail which had been checked out of 
Wisconsin to Chicago, and out of which he was asked to 
make some purchases. He seemed to think this the 
shrewd thing to do. “But prairie chickens are what I 
want,” said he. “They cost 90 cents each these days. I 
wonder what makes them so high?” For the sake of 
those who know that kind soul and good sportsman, Bill 
Werner, who also runs a restaurant, I will say that the 
man above referred to was not Bill Werner. 


“Coeur d’Alene.” 


The other day, while I was riding along Wabash av- 
enue, I saw, among other odd signs, the inscription borne 
above the door of a place devoted to liquid refresh- 
ments—‘Coure de Leine.””’ Whether the owner of this 
joint meant to say Coeur d’Alene or “Coeur de Leon” I 
cannot state. It would no doubt have taken a lion hearted 
man to go against the sort of refreshments he offered. 
But if his intent was to the other hand, what affront to 
the reputation of the Coeur d’Alenes! 


Round Numbers. 


It is often said that a sportsman and his pipe are in- 
separable. Sometimes the sportsman and the cigarette are 
also inseparable. A sportsman friend of mine this week 
figured out that he had in the past twenty-four years 
smoked twenty cigarette a day, or 175,200 in all. 


Law at Jackson’s Hole. 


News comes from Jackson’s Hole country this week 
that nine arrests have been made of parties who have 
been killing elk, and that there have been four con- 
victions with fines. Over 1,000 head of elk were killed on 
the Teton reserve in November, and the residents of Jack- 
son’s Hole charge this to Idaho hunters, and have held a 
mass meeting to take action against such proceedings. 
This attitude on the part of the residents of this famous 
neck of woods is singular and gratifying. 


Misplaced Confidence. 


One day this week Deputy Warden C. E. Brewster 
dined at the Cadilac in Detroit. The owner trustingly 
served him quail and venison to order. It was a case of 
misplaced confidence. 


To Cincinnati. 


About fifty of the traveling men of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. will leave Monday night for a visit to the 
Peters Cartridge Co. at Cincinnati. It will be a jolly 
party, and will be well received by the officials of that 
company. Mr. Milt Lindsley kindly sent an invitation to 
the writer to join the party, and naturally I regret very 
much that this is impossible at the time. E. Houcu. 

1200 Boyce Buiipine, Chicago, IIl. 


Pennsylvania Bears and Birds. 


WHiItePINE, Pa., Dec. 26.—The warm, lowery weather 
of last week waked Bruin up, and sent him prowling about 
the hills, where the hunters, who were also very much 
awake, found him. Two bears were killed on Little Pine 
Creek, a few miles above Waterville. One on Keen’s Run 
was shot in its den, and proved to be a 200-pounder. Wal- 
ter Carson killed one, Bennett the other. The pelt of the 
best one brought $25. Several others were seen, and at 
least two others were wounded. One of these came down 
the hill near Sam Carson’s logging camp and was shot by 
one of the men at the camp. The other was shot through 
by John Smith, about five miles above English Center, on 
what is known as the Blockhouse Creek. In the pursuit 
af the bears, some of the hunters ran into a yard of deer 
and saw seven in one place and two more further on. It 
is reported that one man emptied his magazine of six- 
teen shots in all at the last two seen, but failed to score. 
This was on Keen’s Run. 

Some days before the snow came a large flock of young 
pheasants were seen by several persons. The flock kept 
in a thicket of young bushes and briars below the hili 
road leading from English Centre to Brookside. Dec. 21 
or 22 they were seen again by Lewis Griswold, who says 
they are about half-grown now. There were twelve or 
fifteen in the flock. This is the first time anything of this 
kind ever came to my notice, and I have lived among the 
grouse for forty years or more. Do they sometimes rear 
two broods in a season? 

On. Dec. 21, Joe Wood, of this place, succeeded in bring- 
ing in a fine fat coon. NEMO. 

[It is possible that the first nest of eggs having been 
destroyed, the grouse began over again, and so her brood 
was late.] . 


In a Moose Country. 


Epmunpston, N. B.—Editor Forest and Stream: Hav- 
ing been in the woods for fifteen days early in December, 
I will tell you what we saw there. With a gentleman 
from Pittsfield, Mass., we made permanent camp fifty 
miles from here; forty of these miles were through woods 
without a clearing, and beyond even the range of the 
logger. Leaving camp the first day after straightening 
up and getting things in shape (for it is no fool of a job 
to keep warm and comfortable in a tent in December 
nights in this conutry), we took a walk of three miles 
to the top of a ridge and walked into a yard where seven 
moose had made their home for the winter. A heavy 
crust was on the snow, and our footsteps breaking 
through this made a loud noise. This spoiled all chances 
of getting near any big game, although we tried every 
known way. f rede 

The next day-we went in another direction about two 
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miles from camp, and started three moose, which we 
“must have been very close to, as signs were warm. The 
next morning we took a directly opposite course, and at 
about one and a half miles from camp struck another 


yard of four. Each succeeding day was a repetition of the 
previous one. On every ridge we found them. ,Not a 
day did we go out in any direction but we found their 
yard just vacated. In all we started twenty-one different 
moose, and this in a radius of one and one-half by three 
miles. I have not the least doubt that every hill for say 
forty by sixty miles is peopled by moose as plenty as this 
section visited by us. 

In March, when snow-shoeing is good and traveling 
easy, I am going to explore a large portion of this sec- 
tion for the benefit of any who wish to utilize the knowl- 
edge. S. J. Raymonp. 


Camp-LSire Slicherings. 
a “That reminds me.” 


Miac’s Bird Dog. 


I was comin up from the woods wid me axe on me 
shouldther, whin I met Ryan dhrivin up the road. Where 
are yez goin? sez I. Home, sez he. What’s that follyin 
ye? sez I. A red dog, sez he, that kem to me down be 
the wood lot, sez he; de yez want him? Well, sez I, I 
don’t mind, sez I. So I got him by the neck and tuck him 
down to me boordin house, an sez to the lanleddy, sez I, 
trow a loaf of bread inte me dog, sez I, for I didn’t want 
the poor divil gein to bed hungry. Purty soon the lan- 
leddy sez, Mac, yer dog doesn’t seem full, she sez. Giv 
him another loaf, sez I, an I'll pay you fur id. An wid 
a I walks out af the house and wint down to see Web- 
er. 

Webber’s a friend of mine that lived nearby, an I ups 
and tells him about Ryan givin me the dog. What kind 
av a dog is id? says Webber. It’s a red dog, sez I. I'll 
go get him, sez I, an ye can see fur yerself. 

As soon as Webber claps eyes an him, he sez, He’s a 
bird dog, he sez, a huntin dog, an if ye like, he sez, I'll 
borry a gun in the mornin an we'll go out an try him, sez 
he. I'll go, sez I. 

So in the mornin Webber comes up an out we wint. 
As soon as we got to the woods the dog comminces fo 
run up an down as tho he wus crazy. Me and Webber 
follyed along afther him, an thin we saw him goin slow 
like up to a brush pile, wan fut afther the other as tho he 
was walkin on eggs, an thin he stopped still, an humped 
up his back an lucked at the brush pile, an Webber sez, 
Mac, what the divil’s he doin there? sez Webber. I dun- 
no, sez I, but I’ll soon find out, sez I. And I walks up 
an gives him a push wid me fut, an whisht wint a patridge 
out of the brush pile an the other side. Webber lucked 
at me an I lucked at Webber, but we didn’t aither of us 
say anythin. 

Off wint the dog again, and purty soon he kem to a big 
log, an there he stands on three legs wid wan leg curled 
up undther his belly, an his head stuck out in front. What 
ails the dog now? sez Webber. - He’s the biggest fool I 
ever see; danged if I know, sez I. An I wint over an gev 
him a kick in the ribs that nearly lifted him over the 
log. He let a yelp out af him, an up wint another patridge 
frum the other side of the log. De ye think the dang fool 
dog knowed he was there? sez Webber. I dunno, sez I, 
an away we wint again afther the dog. 

He thried the same game on us two or three times 
more, and thin Webber sez to me, he sez, Mac, yer dog's 
no good, he sez, fur he won’t bark at all, he sez, and if I 
wus in your place I'd lave him in the woods, he sez. But 
anyhow we shtarted for home and the dog follyed along. 
On the road we met Jim Turner’s lad, an Webber ups and 
tells him all about the hunt. An Turner’s lad sez to me, 
I'll gin ye me single-barld gun fur the dog, he sez. The 
gun was a Zulu, an not worth much, but annyhow I tuck 
the gun an Turner’s lad tuck the dog, an two or three 
days afther that he sould the dog to the banker in town 
for forty-five dollars, and now he sez the banker wouldn’t 
take a hundhred dollars fur him. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forrest anp Stream. 


An Outing on Great South Bay. 


BY FRED MATHER. 














Wuite Capt. Smith and his crew of three fishermen oc- 
cupied the cottage on Great Island | was the guest of Dr. 
Bashford Dean, and when they sailed away to market we 
did our own cooking for twenty;four hours. A few days 
of fried fish diet, strong coffee and fried ham, had rather 
upset our internal economy, and as a grill or broiler of 
any kind was an unknown implement on the island, we 
promised fo treat ourselves somehow the next time we 
were alone, although we had no definite notion just what 
.the treat would be, but it would be some kind of a change 
of diet. The last trip to Freeport that the crew made 
brought a lot of Iemons for use 6n sardines—more dyspep- 
sia encouragers—and they were to go again in the morn- 
ing. 

“Aler a breakfast of friefl fish the Sleepy Ann sailed 
away for Freeport, leaving Dr. Dean and me to wash the 
dishes and to “muck out,” as the Captain called it. The 
phrase struck me as good, and now I muck out my desk 
and my den. I now know that when Hercules cleansed 
the Augean stable he was simply “mucking out,” only the 
truthful historian had not run up against that descriptive, 
if not poetic, term. Conversation and mucking out are 
“not incompatible, else the Doctor could not have asked: 
“What shall we do with ourselves on this second day of 
- freedom?” Nor.I have asked, as I threw a ham-rind to 


- the crabs in a pool near the door, “Freedom from fried 


things, do you mean?” 3 
“Of a verity, Major, you guess well. We have eaten 
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too rich food and taken too little exercise. How much 
exercise have you taken in the past three days?” 

“Trily, Doctor, there is no record of it, but I’ve 
walked to the landing, full 1ooft., a dozen times, have 
pulled up a lot of sea bass, toadfish and flukes which in 
the aggregate must have weighed several pounds, with- 
out counting the sinkers. But you advocate exercise. 
Go you, take that ramshackle gun that lets a lot of day- 
light through the breech, and kill me some game; let it 
bé duck, meadow-hen, yellow-legs or shitepoke. Come 
back about noon when the tide turns and we will fish. 
When you return, loaded down with game, you will find 
a proper method of cooking provided. ‘ You stated the 
fact that I was an old campaigner and insinuated that 
the aforesaid O. C. should be able to meet such a simple 
emergency as a substitute for the frying-pan. Go thy 
way and seek the more or less toothsome duck, the sedgy 
yellow-legs or the thin, wedge-shaped clapper-rail which 
is here brevetted a ‘meadow-hen.’ Lay these gifts of thy 
prowess at my feet and rely on my word that they will 
find all the appliances wherewith to put them before an 
epicure in the style that they would wish to be served in 
if they had a choice in the matter.” 

“How can you do it? There is not a grill on Great 
Island, and nothing to make one of. There are no ducks 
here now, and only a few meadow-hens and yellow-legs, 
but I will go out and do my part without further ques- 
tion, trusting to you to do the rest. Please forget my 
question, it came out in haste. I will try to be the pro- 
vider, the steward, if you please, and will leave to you. 
the self-appointed duties of chef; of course, you know 
how to cook over coals or you would not be alive to- 
day.’ 


The Broiling of the Fish. 


And the morning passed. There were shots off to the 
north, east and west, on Great Island, which covered some 
four square miles, and as I heard them I knew that no 
one was shooting on the island but Dr. Bashford Dean, 
of Columbia University, and visions of a game dinner 
came dreamily up as my work of hunting up a grill 
went on. 

Dr. Dean came in about an hour before the flood-tide 
was.at its height and the fishing time was at hand. He 
laid down, as his morning’s work, two magnificent speci- 
mens of “sandpiper,” the smallest of all the “teeters.” 
Dressed, they might have weighed an ounce, in the ag- 
gregate. 

As he needed a lesson, I arose and administered it in 
this way: ‘The time has come when game birds, beasts 
and fishes have decreased so that the man who goes out 
and kills more -than he has use for is not looked upon 
with favor by his fellow sportsmen, and they have in- 
vented a vulgar and degrading title for him, whereby he 
is classed with the swine. You have laid these two royal 
birds at my feet and I fear that they may not keep sweet 
until the fishermen return to help us eat them, and it is 
a sin to waste the gifts of nature.” 

The Doctor had skinned his game by this time and 
they did not loom up so large, but they were nearly as 
big as canary birds and he gazed fondly on them as he re- 
plied: “I think that we can use one for dinner and supper 
and leave the other for ovr friends, the fishermen, but 
what have you been doing? Taking exercise by sitting 
on the bench and watching the flight of the summer 
gulls and working your ears to catch the roar of the surf 
on the outer beach?” 


“My eyes rested on a clam-rake, superannuated by rust. 


- At first it was a clam-rake on the puddle’s brink, only 


this and nothing more; but I picked it up in a feeble way 
and then shouted, ‘Eureka!’ and would have sacrificed 
one out of a hecatomb, only there was not a cow on the 
island. Then I burned the rust off, found some wire to 
weave across it, and there you are! The best broiler on 
Great Island!” 

The Doctor inspected the improvised grill critically, 
pronounced it good and asked: “But what have you to 
broil on it?” 

“As the chef, I have merely provided an implement to 
properly serve such game as the steward brought to camp, 
but the tide will turn in half an hour, and at high-water 
slack we can provide something for the grill. I rowed 
out and bought some oysters from the float and selected 
some ‘mediums’ which have never been near fresh water, 
and as the air is cooler than the water they are in the 
shade of the piazza. That stew-pan on the bench at my 
left contains some onions peeled for boiling, but as we 
cook with wood there is no use in warming them up 
until we go out and catch our dinner, for it is not well 
to gorge on sand-peeps, they are too rich; we must have 
a course of oysters and of fish first.” 

We went to a little indentation in the shore where the 
oyster watchers, who were our only neighbors, had 
thrown the refuse from the eels they had speared the 
night before, and with a dip-net caught all the bait-fish 
needed. The toadfish were plenty just then, and they 
have a way of swallowing a bait before giving a sign of 
their presence that gives the salt-water angler much 
trouble to unhook them, for he might as well have his 
fingers in a fox trap as in their jaws. Several of these 
pests came in and a few small sea bass, when the Doctor 
boated a 4lb.. fluke. Now, the fluke is a very good 
member of that tribe of flat fishes which includes the 
great halibut, the European turbot and sole, as well as 
the humble flounder, and as the-fish flopped on the bot- 
tom of the boat and sent mud and scales into the eyes 
and nose of that famous scientist, he spluttered ‘out: 
“Confound that fellow; put your foot on him; durn him, 
I can’t see. Pull up the mud-hook and go ashore; he'll 
dq for dinner and I’m as hungry as a cormorant. Hold 
on till I wash out my eyes. Now go it.” 


And the Frying-pan Hung on the Wall. 


The water was bubbling under the onions and potatoes 
when Dr. Dean placed two great ‘slabs of fish on a plat- 
ter and remarked: “In New York these would appear as 
fillet de sole; but here they are simply cutlets de fluke. 


.. As you have eaten the sole in Europe and know that we 


‘have no flat fish which equals it, you must be amused to 
see sole on the menu in New York.” Z 

“It depends, my boy, where you see. it. Blackford 
imports sole from England .at_times,’and* that means 
expense to those who know What a delicate thing the 
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sole is, and only a few restaurants can afford it, but then 
they have been on ice for a week.” ; 

“True,” remarked the Doctor; “our fluke, fresh from 
the water, should equal a sole brought across the sea. I 
remember the story of an Englishman in France who 
wanted a fried sole and asked a countryman what sole 
was in French. As sole and soul are pronounced the 
same in English, he ordered ‘un esprit fried.’ But while 
you broil this fish and get the dinner, I'll make a skele- 
ton of the fluke, for his sides were carefully dissected 
from the skeleton, leaving the vertebrz and all the ribs.” 

As I went about my work I thought that if I were 
dead and were to be skeletonized for a museum, how lov- 
ingly Dr. Dean would do the job, for he made more than 
a dozen skeletons of fishes down there when he might 
have been having fun with me sleeping on the piazza or 
watching the gulls. But the Doctor was dissecting or 
skeletonizing when not fishing or shooting, and a funny 
thing one skeleton was. It was a little silvery, blunt- 
nosed shiner, which Capt. Smith called “head-down,” a 
fish so compressed as to be almost a skeleton in life, but 
with its very high forehead it was comical. 

When the onions and potatoes were boiled there was 
a good bed of coals, and the improvised grill, with its 
burden of fluke, was heated up, and when one side of the 
fish was broiled enough it was turned, for the grill was 
a single action one and could not be flopped. When the 
Doctor washed up and came in he exclaimed: “Ah!” as 
he saw the oysters on the half-shell; the dishes of steam- 
ing vegetables and the fish, nicely buttered, on a hot 
platter, and hot plates to serve it on. While we differed 
as to the comparative merits of lemon or vinegar on 

oysters, we agreed that a squeeze of lemon was the 

proper thing on broiled fluke. 

“Well now, this is a grand blow-out,” said he, “and 
not a fried thing in sight. If that old frying-pan hanging 
there could talk, I’d like to hear its opinion of your new 
way of cooking fish in this camp, wouldn’t you?” 

“Certainly.” But the frying-pan hung dejectedly on 
the wall in silence while we spitted the sand-peeps and 
broiled them as a bon bouche. 

After dinner we “mucked out,” and I reclined on the 
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“EUREKA!” 


bench to rest and positively refused to walk, row or 
fish. ‘Doctor, I didn’t come down here to work, but to 
get rid of it and to enjoy the Italian saying: ‘Dolce far 
niente.’ ” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but it’s sweet to do something, 
sometimes,” and “‘click’”’ went that Wretched little cam- 
era; “and there you are.” 

It was dinner-time next day when our boat hove in 
sight while we were fishing off the point, where we al- 
ways found plenty of fish at the turn of the tide. We 
had fished about an hour and a ‘half and had fifty sea 
bass of Y% to 2lbs., four large flukes, one snapper and the 
usual assortment of toadfish. As our bait had been all 
used, we went to the house and waited for our friends. 
When they tied up we put our fish on ice for. others to 
eat two days later, as we were only eating fish caught 
in the swim just- before each meal. 

They brought the usual things; ice, two 10-gallon cans 
of water, provisions, bananas and a box of those abom- 
inable drinks, “pop” and ‘“‘sasfariller” ; high flavored bilge 
water is much better. If ever men worked hard to earn 
a good three-ply dyspepsia, it was these good fishermen. 


The East Wind Blows. 


It was in the middle of the afternoon before they were 
ready to fish, and Bob Denton and Cap. argued it out 
where there was likely to be some weakfish. “‘I tell you,” 
said Bob, “that off east, inside of sandy p’int, we'll be 
likely to take in some weakfish, but down there near 
mud-cove it’s doubtful if it’s worth while to wet the net 
as long as the wind is in the east.” And Bob carried the 
day, as he generally did. 

The wind had shifted to the eastward when the tide 
turned, a little past noon, and I had felt it, for an east 
wind, especially on the coast, is one thing that is dreaded. 
When I arise in the morning, and before looking out, I 
shiver and know that the wind is in the east. But I went 
inside of a heavy overcoat. We had gone a mile or two 
when the Captain ordered: “Put her ashore, Bob, and 
let’s see whaf them fellers is goin’ to do.” -I had noticed 
him watching a sail on the other side of the island and 
had seen Bob and Byron also looking at it, but it did not 
interest me in the least; my object on this outing was 
mental and physical idleness: .} watched the gulls and 
occasionally got up energy enough to answer the yel- 
low-legs as they flew high above, but after being con- 
fined to the city for over a year, treading the daily mill, 
for a while I would say with the Italian: . “It is sweet 
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ashore, so that all could watch the distant sail, I was 
not surprised to see the ever-busy Dr. Dean step off into 
the grass, perhaps to watch the marsh wrens or to see 
what inducements these salt meadows presented to the 
milk-weed butterfly, which was abundant; but just as 
Capt. Smith exclaimed, “Them fellers is goin’ to: fish 
our grounds!” that camera snapped on the group. 
Since the inyention of the camera our language has becn 
enriched by a new compound word, which may or may 
not have got into the dictionaries; it is ‘“camera-fiend,” 


to do nothing.” Therefore, when the boat’ was put’ 





“HEAD HER FOR THE P’INT. 


and I don’t exactly know its full scope, unless it means 
one who always keeps out of range of his own lens, as 
is the practice of Dr. Dean. 

Nothing left now but to get back to the Captain’s 
proposition of mud cove, and away we went. As we 
neared our cottage our good-natured giant Captain said: 
“Well, now, it’s a little chilly, an’ we'll haul until the 
moon goes down, say about eight, an’ if you two don’t 
care to stay we'll put you off at the cottage and you can 
have the coffee a-bilin’ when we git there. How’s that?” 

This was just to our liking, and we soon had a fire 
going and things in shape for the wet and hungry men 
when they came in, chilled to the bone, after two hauls 
which were largely water. Truly, a fisherman’s life is 
not a happy one, even in the safe waters of Long Island's 
great bay. Yet the cheerfulness of this particular crew 
with a lesson for grumblers and discontented soldiers. 
Rain or shine, hail or sleet, these men toiled waist-deep 
in water for a meager living. Some weeks their reward 
would be great, from their point of view, and then there 
would be weeks when they did not divide a dozen dollars 
among four men. Their grub was only drawn in part 
from the water in the shape of the smaller fish, but 
bread, butter, lard, coffee, sugar and the many other 
real necessaries of life had to come from their sales of 
fish, and the prices which they got were but a fraction of 
the price which the consumer pays. As an instance of 
this, I saw a small yacht pass us and ask if we had a 





. 


“THEM FELLERS IS GOIN’ 70 FISH OUR GROUNDS.” 


weakfish, tossing a quatter aboard. Cap. hove to and 
threw over three 4lb. fish, and then seemed to think he 
had not given enough for the money! 


A Fiuke Chowder. 
The fishermen, chilled by the east wind and the wet, 


soon got into dry clothing and had some hot coffee as. 


a bracer; then. Bob Denton inquired what was to be 
had\for supper, a very pertinent query, as there had been 
no move made toward eating: The fish were all in the 
ice-boxes in the boat, or we would have cooked some, 
and the pantry only held some salt pork, ham and veg- 
etables. ' : 

The Captain’s face, always cheerful, lit up with a smile 
“not as deep as a well nor as wide as a church door,” 
and as rivulets. of tobacco-juice coursed down his chin 

“he remarked: “I’m more’n half a mind to make one 
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o’ them fluke chowders, an’ I will. Bob, you go an’ 
dress two o’ them flukes an’ I’ll get the rest of the 
things ready; Byron, you peel six fair-sized ’taters, and 
Major, you just tend to the inguns; I’ll leave that to you, 
for I know you'll put in plenty. Doctor, you just cram 
the wood in the stove; Jo Brown, you go set the table.” 

For the first time I saw the Captain’s orders carried 
out without protest or argument. Chowders are a gross 
iorm of food, usually erring on the side of pork, and 
therefore are to be touched lightly by all who have 
stomachs more highly organized :than the gizzard of a 
bird, and the lover of chowder and a clam-bake would 
prefer such a mess to a juicy steak or equally juicy can- 
vasback, just done so as to cut red. This is not an 
essay on cooking for sensitive and responsive stomachs, 
but is merely an introduction to my first fluke chowder. 
Now, a chowder is a “mess,” in the strict definition oi 
that term, and is more indigestible than a “New Eng- 
land boiled dinner,” where cabbage, turnips, and all the 
produce of the farm is cooked in one pot, because the 
“boiled dinner” usually has wholesome corned beef as a 
foundation, while the chowder is built around greasy 
fat pork. 

With all this in mind I peeled a great lot of onions, 
sliced and minced them so that they would not show up 
big, and hinted to Byron that if he peeled a dozen pota- 
toes there would be less room for pork. I had in mind 
the old verse: 


‘Different people has different opinions, 
in Some likes apples and some likes inions,” 


and I wanted to impose my likes on the Captain; but as 
Robbie Burns most truly said: “The best laid plans o’ 
mice an’ men aft gang agley.” 

There are uncounted instances where men have reck- 
oned without their hosts, and this was merely one more. 
To my horror, the Captain had covered the bottom oi 
the stew-pan with cubes of pork to the depth of two 
inches! Dr. Dean had the fire roaring; the casserole 
was put over the fire as Byron dropped the potatoes on 
the pork, and Bob put in the fish, while the onions fol- 








“CLICK WENT THAT WRETCHED LITTLE CAMERA.” 


lowed. Then the Captain bethought him of a can of 
tomatoes and that went in, while he stirred the mixture 
as it boiled and bubbled. I must admit that it smelled 
good, and also that after proper doses of pepper and 
salt it tasted good; but that it was a fit conglomera- 
tion to insert into a human stomach I deny. Perhaps 
I may not be an impartial judge of these things, and 
yet in what scales can we weigh judgment of anything 
but our own? 

Of course, I would not protest by word or look, for ! 
was Dr. Dean’s guest, and he in turn did not care to 
talk of greasy messes, although he had caught me with 
his camera while telling the Captain that he was eating 
too much fried stuff. A hungry man has only one idea 
in his head until he is nearly satisfied. Then he may 
think that a reckoning will come, but he thinks it in a 
dull way, as if the future were uncertain. 

The morning tides were still low, but of course were 
getting later. Our room had two beds in it, and we were 
alone. As we dressed in the morning I remarked: “Doc., 
that chowder last night was mighty fillin’; I don’t think 
I will want to eat a thing for a week. It tasted good, 
for we were hungry, but how all these dyspeptic fisher- 
men get away with it is moré than-can be guessed.” 

We took a little coffee and nibbled at the bread. The 
men went about their work of “mucking out” in cabin 
and ship, the Captain mended the net, and all waited 
for the tide to come in. 


Some Embryo Dogfish. 

On the afternoon trip the wind had shifted to the 
south, and there was none of that depressing feeling 
which an east wind brings. We had started for some 
fishing place agreed upon and the Captain was forward, 
looking out. He saw something which made him. ex- 
claim: “Head her for the p’int: there’s a lot o’ fish 
there, an’ I think they’re weakfish.” For once there was 
no dissent from the Captain’s order. The “p’int” was 
shoal for a long way out, and a haul was made in shallow 
water, and it was a dogfish haul. 

Like all fishermen, these men could not spare time to 
kill their enemies and rivals which were living om and 

* destroying the fish that they were after. The edible fish 
were killed, but the dogfish, a connecting link between 
the sharks and skates, were returned alive to the water. 
When the seine was pursed up so that the fish could be 
dumped in the boat to be sorted afterward the weight 
was too great to more than get them to the surface, and 
the men would ‘seize the dogfish by their tails and throw 
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them ito the water, unharmed. I counted. seventy-one 
dogfish in this haul, and they were from 3 to sft. long. 
Ot course, some of these beasts had been taken on other 
hauls, but not in such numbers. I recommended a,club 
about a foot long, with a sharp spike in the end to pierce 
the brain, but it’s easier to let them go alive; never 
mind the future, after us the deluge! That view is com- 
mon to all net fishermen; we want fish to-day; there'll 
be plenty more to-morrow. ; 

And now Dr. Dean was busy. This was the time of 
year, the last of September, when the dogfish were hear- 
ing young, and they would leave our coast for the south 
in a few weeks. He selected two of the largest females, 
cpened them and found embryos from 3 to 5in. long. 
One fish had four on one side and three on the other 
while the other had one less on each side; averaging six 
young each. The embryos were quite well formed, and, 
as is the case with most fishes, the eyes were well devei- 
oped. There was no way at hand to preserve these speci- 
mens, and the Doctor arranged to send alcohol to Bob 
and have him put up a lot before the dogfish left the 
coast. The next morning was Thursday, one of the days 
to be in Freeport with fish for the peddlers, and the 
boxes were not full, although the dogfish haul of vester- 
day had panned out well, for the dogfish had gathered 
where there was food, as the vultures do, but the crew 
got off at 4 A. M., before daylight, and made a haul or 
two, but the wind died down and they did not get to 
ithe cottage until 10. Then breakfast, and we left with 
them. 

At the railway Bob called out: “Better send the alco- 
hol down at once, for we don’t get dogfish every day. 
Major, I'll send you up some soft-rock crabs as soon as 
cold weather sets in and—” but the engine whistie blew 
as the train rumbled out, and the rest was lost 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Salmon Casting. 





EXPERIENCE teaches the angler much that is not put 
down in the angling books, excellent as they may be, 
and it is often the little things, not of sufficient im- 
portance for mention in a text-book, that may add to or 
take away from an angler’s success when pursuing his 
favorite sport. 

A very reliable American book upon salmon fishing 
will tell the fisherman to lengthen his cast on the right 
or left of the canoe when casting at right angles to 
the direction of the current (by the way, I never have 
seen an angler cast directly at a right angle to the 
direction of the current, but rather at about an angle of 
45 degrees), and always to lengthen the cast on the 
same side of the canoe. Many fishermen do this; in fact, 
I do it myself, always lengthening the cast on my left. 
Last June, while fishing the Restigouche River, I had 
for one day an old Scotchman in the stern of the canoe, 
and after casting for some hours I. asked him if he could 
cast, and he said a little. So I gave him my rod and 
proceeded to fill my pipe and rest my weak right shoul- 
der. When the pipe was lighted, I settled back to ob- 
serve the man’s casting, which was of a quality to show 
that a salmon rod was not a new weapon to him, and 
I noticed that he lengthened his cast directly behind the 
canoe, working the fly persistently fairly in line with the 
canoe before making a cast to the right or left. The 
more I watched him the more I became satisfied that 
he was right, and that I was wrong. and it was better to 
lengthen the cast always directly down stream be- 
hind the canoe rather than on the right or left 
casts. Afterward I found that one of the best 
native fishermen on the river did the same _ thing. 
It may be said that there is little if any difference 
in the result if one casts true whether the line is length- 


ened behind the canoe or at an angle on the right or left, . 


but the former looks more workmanlike in comparison. 
When I took the rod in my own hands again I killed two 
fish, and as it happened both were struck as I was 
working the fly behind the canoe after lengthening the 
line, and one fish came from quite a distance on one 
side of the fly to get it, but that is not the point 
When the line is lengthened behind the canoe the fly 
is pulling straight with the tip of the uplifted rod, and 
when lengthened at the side just before the line is re- 
covered the fly is drawing on a rod held at 45 degrees 
on one side of the canoe and the pull is not so direct. If 
there is a “slobber cast” at all it is on the angles after 
lengthening the line, but when the line is lengthened 
behind the canoe and worked over a space 5 or 6ft. wide 
bcfore recovering the angler knows just the amount of 
line he must handle. The difference between the two 
styles appears to be very slight. and so it is, but after 
trying both I rather like the old Scotchman’s method, 
who, by the way. was a better caster than gaffer. Mr. 
J. W. Burdick, of Albany, and I were the guests of Mr. 
Archibald Mitchell, of Norwich, Conn., and we were fi h- 
ing the Alford water. Mr. Burdick had hooked a fish 
of 32%lbs. above me, and had passed down river, his 
fish on one side of me and his canoe on the other, into 
the fog, which shut him off from my view. Soon after 
Mr. Burdick had disappeared IT hooked a 26%lbs. fish, 
and put on the pressure to kill him quickly and get back 
to my fishing before Mr. B. should return. I asked the 
old Scotchman if he could gaff from the canoe, and he 
said yes. 
raked him up the side with the steel, and the fish was off 
down stream, apparently as fresh as at first. Again I 
brought the salmon to the gaff, and again he was raked 
up the side and ran under the canoe, the leader drawing 
across the gaffer’s neck, but he did not move, and I 
cleared the line before the fish had fairly got up steam 
to run for.the Dawson water below. As I brought the 
fish up for the third time, I said, “At least put the canoe 
where the fish cannot run under it if you miss again.” 
That remark,did the business, and the steel went home. 
Both fish killed that afternoon were killed on a Durham- 
ranger. I had fished all the morning without a rise, 


and at noon Mr. Alford asked what I had been using, ° 


and | said. “Jock-Scott and dusty-miller,” and he said; 
“This is great water for the Durham-ranger; ‘try one 
his "The first fish rose short to the ranger 
and would not come again, and | tried him with various 





When I drew the fish to his gaff he simply. 
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flies after resting him, and finally put the Durham- 
ranger back on the cast and got the fish on first cast. 


A Grand Day on Grand Cascapedia. 


On my way home from the Restigouche I found 
that a friend, Mr. James Barnes Baker, was <at the 
Restigouche Club, but when I arrived he was in bed 
and I would not have him called, for I was to take the 
train at 1:30 A. M. for Quebec. A couple of weeks 
ago I was at dinner at the Plaza, in New York, when 
Mr. Baker came from a nearby table to speak to me. 
He said that a few days after I left the river he went 
to the Grand Cascapedia, and in one day in one pool, 
with not above three drops, he killed seven fish, weighing 
41, 40, 38, 35, 35, 30 and 28lbs., a total of 247lbs., and an 
average of 35 2-7lbs. It is the most remarkable salmon 
score for one day’s fishing that ever came to my knowl- 
edge, and when I sent the score to Mr. Mitchell he used 
the same language in writing about it, that he had never 
heard of its equal. 

This salmon score is not the only remarkable occur- 
rence of the past season in the region of Matepedia, 
as witness the letter of Mr. Alexander Mowat, of a 
spawning grilse and a salmon, giving both ova and milt. 
I confess I had to read his letter twice over to fully 
comprehend what he had discovered. 


; A Chance Meeting. 

Last September I was seated at luncheon at the 
Chateau Frontenac, in Quebec, with Col. Andrew Hag- 
gard and Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, when Col. Haggard 
said, “Has it occurred to any one here that it is rather 
strange that we three men should be gathered at this table? 
Here is Chambers, of Quebec, author of “The Ouananiche 
and its Canadian Environment’; Cheney, of New York, 
to whom the book is dedicated; and Haggard, of Lon- 
don, who wrote the introduction to the book, and with- 
out any previous understanding we have met at this 
place, quite by chance, as it were, and are lunching to- 
gether and talking fish and fishing in the land where 
the ouananiche grows in all its perfection. This world 
is not so big after all.” It was rather curious that the 
three men mentioned should meet as they did, for I was 
returning from the Triton Club, ill and miserable, 
anxious to get home to my physician; my baggage was 
checked to Montreal, my ticket and berth secured, and it 
was five minutes after the time for the train to leave 
when Chambers rushed into the car and rushed me and 
my rods out and into a cab and up to the Garrison Club; 
so the meeting came about only by a margin of five min- 
utes. Furthermore, if I had not been ill I would not have 
been there at all at that time, for I had been in camp 
but two days when I was obliged to take the back track 
without having done any fishing worth the mention. 


The Leap of the Salmon. 


It is doubtful if any reader of Forest AND STREAM en- 
joyed the article, accompanied by illustrations, by Dr. 
Morris, on the leap of the salmon, in the issue of Dec. 24, 
more than I did, and for this reason: 

Something like nine or ten years ago I wrote an edi- 
torial article on the leaping powers of the Atlantic 
salmon, and quoted from the experiments of Dr. Land- 
mark in Norway, showing that some salmon had been 
krown to leap 16ft. A well-known angling writer de- 
tected me as the writer, and took me to task in another 
journal, editorially, and thought I should know better 
than to write such stuff when it was well established that 
salmon could not jump much if any above 6ft. in height. 
Then I quoted authorities, books and anglers, to prove 
that I was right and he was wrong; but I only made the 
matter worse, for my friend would not be convinced 
that salmon could jump anything like the distance I had 
given. Now I am wondering what he will say about 
the statements made by Dr. Morris, for 18ft. is more than 
16ft. I have had the pleasure of listening to Dr. Morris’ 
description of his fishing experience in Labrador, but 
he did not happen to mention the leaping of the salmon 
or I would have importuned him to do just what he 
has now done in Forest AND STREAM. There is an en- 
larged photographed in my possession of an Alaska 
salmon in the act of leaping, and it makes the most 
striking picture of a jumping fish that I have seen, as 
the fish is of such great size in its enlarged form as to 
be impressive. There is one thing about it which seems 
peculiar at first glance, and this is also true of a picture 
of an Atlantic salmon which I have; the fish is caught as 
it is nearly at the height’of its leap, and the question 
in the observer's mind is: How will the fish get the 
lateral motion necessary to reach the crest of the fall, for 
the leap seems to have been made straight upward from 
the base of the fall, leaving considerable space between 
the position of the fish and the top of the fall, which the 
fish is endeavoring to gain. Not one of the photographs 
by Dr. Morris gives a similar impression, for every one 
of the six fish seem to be going over the fall as straight 
as straight can be. « 


Landlocked Salmon. 


The remarks of my friend Von W. about the unfitness 
of the name landlocked salmon reminded me of some- 
thing I had read on that subject, and upon hunting for 
it I found I wrote it myself in the report of the Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Commissioners of the State of New 
York for the year 1895, and this is it: 

“The landlocked salmon is another example of inap- 
plicable names for sea fishes. It is not landlocked, and 
never was landlocked in its original habitat, whether that 
was Maine, Quebec, Labrador or Sweden. It has been 
established that the original common name of the fish 
(in the Indian tongue) was ouananiche, pronounced 
whon-na-nishe, and that is what it should be called, 
whether it is found in the Dominion of Canada, Maine, 
New Hampshire or New York, reasoning from the 
standpoint of the scientist who calls a black bass “‘trout- 
like” because it was the first name applied to the fish. 


If the first scientific name applied to a fish should hold,. 


why not the first common name, particularly when it is 
appropriate, musical, distinctive and a departure for once 
from “tin mouth” and “red eye”? Reforms of this kind 
can be worked much more effectively through the fishery 
newspapers and the great body of fishermen, but a fisher- 
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i¢s commission may put the seal of approval upon them.” 

I fear I have not in all cases stuck to what I preached 
in the quoted extract, but I believe it now, as I did when 
I wrote it, that it would be far better to adopt ouananiche 
as the commor name of the so-called landlocked salmon, 
and in this note I will stick to my text and say that I 
have recently been to Lakes George and Champlain with 
car No. 1 of the U. S. Fish Commission to plant a lot 
of fingerling ouananiche—3,000 in each lake. The day 
that we were at Port Henry a ouananiche of about 5lbs. 
was caught through the ice by a perch fisherman. The 
first plant of fingerling ouananiche was made in the lakes 
in 1894, when 10,054 were planted in Lake George and 
9,770 in Lake Champlain. In 1895 5,000 were planted in 
Lake George and 5,000 in Lake Champlain. There were 
no plants in 1896, but in 1897 4,800 were planted in 
Lake George and the same number in Lake Champlain, 
making a total to date of 22,854 in Lake George and 22,- 
570 in Lake Champlain. During the summer of 1897, 
when the fish were three years old, Judge Deuel, of New 
York, caught a ouananiche of 6lbs. in Lake George, and 
the same season one of 3%4lbs. was caught in Lake 
Champlain. During 1898 nine were caught in Lake 
George, of which I have record, and seven in Lake 
Champlain. The fish were from 5 to 6%lbs. in weight. 
In Lake George they have round whitefish, Adirondack 
frost fish, as well as the big lake whitefish, for food; and 
in Lake Champlain they have smelts. All the ouananiche 
have come from the U. S. Fish Commission stations in 
Maine, and it has been the policy of the Fisheries, Game 
and Forest Commission of New York to concentrate 
the plants and establish the fish to draw upon them for 
eggs to stock other State waters. 

A. N. CHENEY. 


e a 
Alaska Fishing. 

PuiipspurG, Centre County, Pa., Dec. 19.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: This fish story my brother, O. T. 
Switzer, asked me to send to you for publication. He 
went to Alaska in August, 1897, has reached Teslin Lake, 
and during the last summer had the fishing experience 
which is here written.; EB. A. S. 

Teslin Lake, Alaska, Sept. 16.—I wonder if you can 
stand a fish story? You know I have been awfully disap- 
pointed in the fishing. While I have taken quantities of 
fish, it has been the coarsest kind of fishing, void of any 
skill, only good when you are hungry; but I owe British 
Columbia an apology and will never do so again. The 
south end of Teslin Lake, on which I am located, is 
about one-half mile wide and continues so a distance of 
nearly two miles. At that point it narrows up and 
runs through a channel not more than tooft. in width. 
On the feft bank there is a perpendicular wall of rock, 
broken fragments of which have fallen into the water until! 
they have almost closed the channel. On the right bank 
is a level, sandy beach. It is an ideal spot for fish, and 
I anticipated great sport when I first saw it and did not 
lose much time before giving it a trial. I think I have 
whipped over that spot twenty times with the most at- 
tractive flies I possessed, but never a rise. I could take 
annconnia with a spoon, trolling from a boat, but never 
a trout. I have one of my nets set at the mouth of a 
stream a:short distance below this, and while passing 
through these narrows a few days ago I saw an immense 
trout rise only a‘few rods from the boat. I went back 
home and rigged up my fly rod. Had nothing heavier 
than single gut leaders, and my rod only weighed 4%0z., 
but it is the best that can be made, and it is supposed to 
land any ordinary brook trout, providing you know how. 
Don’t think, however, the maker would recommend it 
for such fish. 

Arriving at the spot, I made a cast, selecting a spot close 
to a rock which was partially out of the water. At the 
first rattle out of the box there was a flop, and an elec- 
tric shock passed through me, completely unnerving me 
for a second, -followed by the zip of the reel. With the 
first feel of the hook he made his initial rush down through 
the channel. I had 15o0ft. of line, but thought he would 
never stop, and knew if he did not stop of his own ac- 
cord before -he reached the end of my line that it would 
be all off. He did, but there was not 2ft. of line on 
my reel when he quit. I wanted that fish, but made up 
my mind to lose him rather than damage my rod. Had 
there been another man in the boat to row, it would have 
been very much easier, but being alone I had to handle 
the boat and the fish also. There was a paddle in the ~ 
boat, so getting in the stern, I handled the rod with my 
left hand and managed to keep the boat in proper posi- 
tion with my right. I worked up on him about 5oft., at 
the same taking in line. About this time he concluded to 
change position and started at right angles from the boat. 
It took both hands on the rod then. The second rush 
was nearly as long as the first, but owing to the direction 
he took, did not use up so much line. I worked to within 
5oft. of him before he changed position. Thistime he came 
directly to the surface and threw himself clear out of the 
water. That was the first sight I had of him, and he was 
a corker. His head was fully as large as Bill Holt’s dog 
Collie. After his examination of things on the surface, 
he made two complete circles around the, boat, and went 
to the bottom almost beneath me, which enabled me to 
get in all my line but a few yards. This thing continued, 
with a slight change in his maneuvers, for over two hours 
and a half. I never let him rest. As soon as I could get 
my line in would feel him gently and keep him moving. 

Finally I grounded my boat on the sandy beach and got 
on land. By this time his runs were very short, but I 
could not get him ashore without endangering my tackle, 
and after once seeing him wanted to keep him if at all 
possible. When I did get him to shore he was bottom 
side up and had just a gasp left. I lifted orrather dragged 
him out by passing a forked stick through his gills. I 
took him up to the store, and undressed he weighed 
23lbs. and measured 34in. It was the longest fish taken 
this year from the lake by any means, nets, spoon hooks, 
etc. A fresh-water trout taken with a 4'%40z. split bamboo, 
single gut leader and a No. to fly,.ordinary black gnat. 

Tt has been raining all day and blowing hard from the 
north. I am afraid our summer is about ended. The 
days, too, are getting shorter; at 6 P. M. we haye to 
light. our candles e trail is finished at last and old 
prospectors say it is now the best one they have ever 
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seen. As a matter of fact, one could ride a bicycle from 
Telegraph Creek to Teslin Lake, barring the hills. Had 
the work been done early in the season, what a difference 
there would have been in Teslin to-day. Late as it is, there 
are more people on the trail now than there have been 
at any one time during the season. Every ¢onceivable 
kind of vehicle excepting a baby carriage—push carts, dog- 
carts and pull-carts, oxen hitched single, double and tan- 
dem, yoked and collared, horses fat, lean and sore-backed, 
donkeys, burros, mules and asses, driving and being 
driven, all rushing, pushing and scrouging to get to Teslin, 
whose lake shores they expect to see covered with nug- 
gets. A Boston man dropped in to-day and said: “Any 
gold close by?” “Not that I have heard of,” said I. 
“What! Really! Well, what are you doing here?” “Too 
poor to get any farther,” said I. “Come, now,” he said. 
“No joking. Is there no gold on the banks of. Teslin 
Lake? That is the only thing that has kept me alive for 
the last two months. I thought when I once got here 
the hard work was all done; that accumulating gold when 
you get in was easy.” I told him I knew some old pros- 
pectors who had been in the country for the last twenty 
years, and to-day all they had in the world was the 
clothes in their dunnage bag. 

I have a chance to send this letter, so must being : to 


a finish. 
he Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


$ BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan. 16.—Bakersfield, Cal.—Field trials of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trials Club. J. Kilgarif, Sec’y. 4 E 

Jan. 18.—Logansport, Ind.—North Central Indiana Poultry As- 
sociation’s bench show. Sol. D. Brandt, Sec’y. 

Jan. 19-21.—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans Fox Terrier Club’s 
show. Wm. i 








Monnier. Sec’y. 

Jan. 23.—West Point, Miss.—Champion Field Trials Association’s 
fourth annual trials. ; 

Feb. 21-24.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
third annual~show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec’y and Supt. 

March 7-10.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. ; ; 

Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Fox Hunting in Dakota. 


Curcaoo, Ill., Dec. 15.—In the South they hunt foxes 
with foxhounds, and join the folk of the old world in 
calling it absolute treason to kill a fox in any other way. 
In New England they go not fox hunting, but fox shoot- 
ing, and consider it sweet and decent to shoot a driven 
fox with any sort of gun. Out in North Dakota they 
hunt the fox with greyhounds. I have often seen these 
dogs kill wolves and jack rabbits, and other animals up 
to the antelope and deer, but I never saw a fox hunt with 
greyhounds, and I think never read of one, though, of 
course, since the greyhounds have become so common 
in the Western prairie States, they must have been gener- 
ally used in that manner. Mr. Clint Smith, of Fargo, 
North Dakota, sends me the following little account of the 
way they do it out in his part of the world, and knowing 
Mr. Smith as'I do from other hunting with him in that 
section, I can well imagine the hilarity of these winter 
fox chases with the narrow gauge hounds. 

“The day was a beautiful one,” he says, “the sun shone 
bright and warm, and at fifteen minutes of ten we started 
with the dog, our party being Charley, old man Pull and 
myself. We went west to the second tree claim, and then 
north, and crossed the Cheyenne River; then went west 
about half a mile. Here we saw a fox, about a quarter of 
a mile away, on the plowing. We drove as close as we 
could, and gave a yell, and away went the fox, and away 
went the dogs, first Rox, then Bob, then Nig. They went 
to him like a blizzard, made three good, sharp turns and 
grove him into the black dog, and it was all over with the 
Ox. 

“Charley and I walked over and got the fox away from 
the dogs, and found they had chewed him. up somewhat, 
but not badly. We then started northwest to the Glen- 
dale hay land. . Passing by some snow drifts in a little 
piece of stubble, we noticed the rabbit tracks quite fresh, 
so Pull and I got out to see if we couldn't kick out a 
jack, which we succeeded in doing, and with a ‘Hi yi’ 
to the dogs, they went off in a bunch. They made a nice 
run, but it was a short one. Rox made the turn and kill, 
but he had a little the advantage, as he got sighted first 
and consequently got the best of the start. You should 
have seen those dogs land on that jack. They fell over 
each other and stood on their heads in the snow. 

“We now worked over toward Canfield, and on the 

lowing just north of the elevator we saw another fox. 

e drove toward him, and he worked to the north. I 
happened to look to the south, and saw still another fox 
walk out from behind a straw stack. ‘Great Scot!. Two 
at once!’ said Pull, excitedly. ‘The more we kill the more 
there are. We drove for the one to the north, he 
jumped, and away went the dogs. The fox had a big 
start, but they got to him, and got three or four turns out 
of him, when he holed. Pull plugged the hole, and is 
going out to-morrow to dig him out. In the meantime the 
other fox had turned and run east, and I guess he hit the 
timber, for we could not find him. This was a little bad 
luck, but Pull said: ‘Good bye, my boys, I'll see you some 
other time.” ~ 

“Charley thought that we had better cross the track 
now, and go south, so away we went. About a mile and a 
half south we saw another fox, and here we had the 
star run of the day. He jumped when we were quite a 
way from him, but Rox got his eye on him, and with both 
of the others close up, the fourth race of the day 
was on. That fox was a clinker. Not a stop did he 
make, and no look around, but just tended to business. 
Pull said: ‘Look at-them boys shovel snow!’ and how 
the snow did fly. They landed him in about a mile, after 


five’ or six of as pretty turns as you ever saw, and they © 


were bunched so that we could not tell which one killed. 
We now had two foxes and a jack, which was pretty 
and so we started for home. 


“We-drove north and struck the road that goes by Luce 















































UNBALLASTED SAILING BOAT, 16FT. 


Barnes’, and we passed his place about 5 o’clock. We had 
got almost to Fulkrod’s, and were talking about one thing 
and another, when Pull said: ‘Say, boys, there is a nice 
fox,’ and-there on the plowing, walking around, was a 
fox. We knew it was getting late, but we wanted that 
iox, so when we got to the corner we crossed the track 
and went west. Bob had wrenched his shoulder in the 
last cha.e, so we let Rox and Nig catch this one. When 
the fox jumped Charley gave a yell, Nig caught sight, 
away he went with Rox after him, and the. Derby was 
on. They ran straight south, almost to Barnes’ house, 
where they made three or four good, sharp turns, and old 
Rox took him in out of the wet. So our day’s sport was 
over. . 

“This is how we hunt foxes in North Dakota. This 
makes twenty-six foxes and nine jacks we have killed this 
fall with our pack. We -saw two nice big flocks of 
chickens, over 100 in all, [ should say.” 


Hachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 








Tue labors of the Sound Y. R. A. executive committee 
have lasted well up to the end of the year, the work en- 
trusted to it at the meeting of Nov. 3 having been com- 
pleted only on Dec. 27. It is but fair to say that in re- 
vising and extending many of the regulations, the com- 
mittee has done much more than to prepare a table of 
scantling restrictions; but the necessity for the revision 
of the cabin regulation, knockabout rules, etc., was too 
plain to be avoided. As they now stand, the new regula- 
tions cover the main points very thoroughly, and offer 
good inducements to general building and racing in the 
smaller classes, below 36ft. While experience will de- 
velop some defects, we believe that a substantial step has 
been made toward the regular and systematic improve- 
ment of the rules year by year, until a reasonable degree 
of perfection is attained. The Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts has also practically finished its work of revision, even 
with the new year; in good season for the building of the 
smaller sizes of yachts. 





The Sound Y. R. A. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the Sound 
Y. R. A. was held on Dec. 27 at the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. 
house; all the members of the committee except Mr. Hart 
being present. All the other changes having been dis’ 
posed of and adopted by the Association at previous meet- 
ings, the entire evening was devoted to the details of the 
Table of Scantling. Mr. Stephens’ adaptation of the table 
prepared by him for the Y. R. U. of the Great Lakes was 
discussed item by item, and a few clerical changes made, 
after which it was adopted by the committee. In the two 
open classes, of 21ft. and 18ft. R. M., an extension of the 
original table, the committee at a previous meeting de- 
cided to make the sizes less than a proportionate reduc- 
tion from the cabin classes would call for; the planking 
for the 21ft: class, for instance, being 5¢ and for the 18ft. 
class %; somewhat over the current practice in this type 


‘of small sailing boat, and from two to three times as thick 


as the latest racing construction. After a long discussion 
it was finally decided to further increase the size of 
planking and decking to 34in. in the 21ft. class, and 5¢in. 
in the 18ft.class, and the frames to 1% and Iin. respective- 
ly. This brings the construction of the 21ft. class by Sea- 
wanhaka rule rather over that of the a2rft. I.w.l.. knock- 


‘abouts. The question of allowing existing yachts of good 


construction, but not fully complying with the table, to 
race in their classes, was discussed; but it was decided 
to leave this to the different clubs. 

The numerous changes of details in all parts of the new 
rules at the meetings of the committee and the Associa- 
tion have made a great deal of work for the secretary, 
and the final proofs of the much revised amendments have 
not yet been made. We shall publish the complete rules 
as soon as the official copy is ready. 


Designed by Miss Minnie Doyle, 18987 


A Lady Yacht Designer. 


THERE is no good reason why a lady should not in- 
terest herself in a pursuit so artistic and fascinating as 
yacht designing, but it is a fact that very few do. One 
of these few is Miss Maimie Doyle, of Kingstown, Ire- 
land, the seventeen-year-old daughter of James Doyle, 
the designer and builder of the well-known Colleen one- 
design class. The design here reproduced, from the 
Yachtsman, is for a 16ft. unballasted sailing boat, the un- 
— work of the fair amateur, and does her much 
credit. 





The Canada Cup. 


Tue Chicago correspondent of the Toronto Globe 
writes as follows concerning the Canada cup races of next 
summer: 

The coming races will be second in importance only to 
those in which Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht will meet the 
defender of the America Cup. In many respects the race 
on the inland sea will be a rival to the one on the ocean. 
It will be the first time in the history of yachting that 
two international events of so great importance have taken 
place within a single year. 

The Canadians, as the holders of the cup, will be the 
entertainers, and they are making great preparations for 
the event. Their committees are now at work not only 
urging the construction of yachts, but planning the event 
itself. They are hoping that some member of the Royal 
House of England will be a spectator of the contest that 
wil! decide the supremacy of yacht building along the 
great lakes. Invitations will be extended to the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York. They will be engrossed 
and sent to England by chosen delegates. : 

Chicago men are pleased that so much has come as a 
result of their challenge. Members of the club meet al- 
most daily to act on the propositions that come from local 
men for building yachts to enter the preliminary contests. 
Work on some of the boats has already begun, and others 
will be started in the slip at South Chicago next week. 
Commodore F. W. Morgan is one of the most active 
builders. 


The America Cup. 


WHILE work is progressing regularly both at Fairlie and 
Bristol, neither Mr. Fife nor Mr. Herreshoff is taking 
the public into his confidence as to details. Such news 
as is published on both sides of the ocean in consider- 
able quantity is all unreliable and largely untrue; being 
absurd or impossible on its face. It is definitely known 


- that work has been pushed on Defender at Bristol, and 


much of her aluminum has been removed, to be re- 
placed by new sheets and bars. The other metals in the 
hull are in good condition. The keel mould for the new 
boat is about finished, and it is stated, but without good 
authority, that it shows a shorter and lighter keel than 
that of Defender. It will not be run until the old ship 
is out of the shop. The most reliable reports about the 
new Shamrock are to the effect that she will be built by 
Thorneycroft & Co., the noted builders of torpedo craft, at 
Chiswick on the Thames; where the material will be 
shaped from moulds and templets sent from Fairlie; the 
ship being erected at the Blackwall Yard, further down 
the river. The material is stated to be nickel steel, made 
by Krupp, of Essen, Germany, the same material that the 
German 65-footer Kommodore was built of. It is settled 
that Capt. Archie Hogarth, formerly of the Fife 65-footer 
Isolde, will command her. One report has it that the con- 
or will be carried out at Harlan & Wolf’s yard, Bel- 
ast. 


Hollow Spars. 


Tue Spalding St. Lawrence Boat. Company, which has 
made a reputation within the past two years as the maker 
of hollow spars after'the method of L. K. Young, and 
under his superintendence, is continually improving its 
product and starts the season of 18099 with a specially 


fine stock of spruce timber selected for this purpose, much 


of it being brought from the Pacific Coast. The saving 
of weight in these over solid spars makes them indis- 
pensable in a racing yacht, and with the waterproof ce- 
ment used gives them a life that was not possible in hol- 
low spars made a few years ago. 
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Yacht Designing.—XX. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 


In the last chapter were described the splines or bat- 
tens used for drawing the curve lines of a design. They 
are held in position upon the drawing by metal weights 
of 3 to 6lbs. each, of lead or iron. These are made of 
different shapes, as a rule, each designer having a particu- 
lar pattern of his own, by which he sets especial store. 
The main points in a weight are that it shall be of such a 
shape as to be readily grasped in the hand, that the center 
of gravity shall be as near as possible to the end which 
hold? the batten, that there shall be a suitable projection: 
for this latter purpose, and that the front of the weight 
shall be cut away enough at the top to allow the hand and 
pen to pass without danger of touching. 

We have among our most treasured relics a lead weight 
that was once the property of George Steers, and still 
bears his name stamped in the bottom. 

It is of the-conventional shape more frequently used 
than any other, a rough resemblance to a fish, from which 
it is termed a “dolphin.” It weighs a little less than 3lbs., 
and its exact size and shape are shown in the drawings, 
Fig. 37. A plug of hard wood, about in. in diameter 
and rin. long, is driven mto a hole in the fore end, and in 
this is driven an iron hook with a sharp point, which 
catches the upper edge of the spline. The weight shown 
in Fig. 38 is small and compact, a common iron tenter 
hook is driven in the point. A larger weight of very good 
form, designed, we believe, by Mr. J. Beavor Webb, is 
shown in Fig. 39. The bottom is a plate of cast brass, the 
lead being cast on to it. At A isa slight depression, to make 
a point that will hold the spline. Being quite narrow, this 
form allowes a number of weights to be placed close to- 
gether on the inside of a sharp curve, which cannot be 
done- with the wide spreading tail of the “dolphin.” 

What is called a punt weight (Fig. 40) dispenses with 
‘the wire hook, the weight itself being fastened to a piece 
of oak, mahogan other hard wood, called a punt. On 


the fore end of the punt a notch is cut, leaving a project- 
ang end to go on top of the batten. : 
eights are sometimes made up quite elaborately, a 


’ 


7 


WOOD PUNT 


FIG. 40. 


hollow shell of cast brass being filled with lead and fitted 
with several sizes and shapes of hooks, made from brass 
wire and fitted to screw into the casting so as to be 
changed at will. Fig. 41 shows such a weight; a boss is 
cast at A, and drilled and tapped, and the tail is notched out 
at B, to take a piece of rubber, to prevent slipping. ~In 
the ordinary dolphin a wide rubber band stretched over 
the tail answers the same purpose. 

For specially sharp curves with a stiff batten the ordi- 
nary weights, even when placed close together, fail to 
hold. The weight shown in Fig. 42, an old English pat- 
tern, is so shaped that one may be inverted and placed on 
top of another, thus doubling the weight and increasing 
the holding power. In the tail of. each weight is a hard 
wood dowel, fitting into a corresponding hole in the head 
of the other weight. A full set of weights is not special- 
ly portable, and a novel form of weight has recently been 
devised by Mr. John Harvey, a box of cast brass, with a 
sliding top, which may be filled with shot. In carrying 
from place to place, as sometimes happens, the boxes may 
be emptied, being refilled again with new shot when next 
wanted for use. 

The-cost of lead is so little greater than that of iron 
that it hardly pays to use the latter. 

everal different forms are used for the point of the 
weight. In some cases the wire hook is filed to a sharp 
point, as in Figs. 37, 38, which holds the batten firmly, but 
tends to destroy it. Sometimes the end of the hook is 
flat and blunt, like the point of a small screw-driver, or 
somewhat as in Fig. 41, to enter the groove on the top of 
the batten; but this is not a good form, as grooved bat- 
tens are not the best. The square notch, as in Figs. 
40-42, does not mar the batten, and though it has not the 
holding power of Fig. 37, it is to be preferred. A good 
end for a wire hook is shown at B, Fig. 37, filed to a 
square angle and then notched with a hacksaw to a 
depth of 1-16in. This point holds well on the ordinary 
square batten, and it can also be used for the thin spring 
steel splines sometimes used for very sharp curves. 
. The ordinary punt weight may be easily made by any 


amateur mechanic; a a pattern for a weight of about . 


slbs. is that shown in Fig. 40. The pattern is whittled out 
of dry pine and neatly. sandpapered off, a coat of shellac 
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improving it, though not absolutely necessary. Old lead 
pipe or scraps of any kind that may be procurable will 
answer for the castings; as the impurities come out in 
the melting. An iron quart pot or ladle will serve as a 
meee: with a common starch box full of fine, dry 
sand. 

The pattern,is placed on a flat board, and the box, with- 
out top or bottom, is placed around it; the sand is then 
packed in firmly and the box inverted, after which the 
pattern may be withdrawn by screwing a common screw- 
eye into it and rapping it lightly. A board with a ‘in. 
hole through it is now placed over the sand and held in 
place by a couple of bricks or other weights, and the mol- 
ten lead is poured through the hole in the board into the 
cavity in the sand. The sand must be slightly damp in 
order to pack firmly and to hold its shape when the pat- 
tern is removed, but the board must be perfectly dry, as 
any water will cause the molten lead to fly. The casting will 
set in a very short time, and may then be dumped ouf of 
the box and the sand used for another casting. After the 
lead is quite cool, which will take some time, it may be 
smoothed off all over with an old plane. The punts ma 
be made of mahogany or teak, about 5-16in. thick, thomas 
commoner hardwoods will answer. The notch at the 
point should be just large enough to catch the smallest 
batten without quite reaching the drawing edge, where 
the pen would hit it; and at the same time to keep clear 
of the board, except at the after end, putting most of the 
weight on the batten. The punts will be fastened to the 
weights. by screws, the lead may be painted, the edges of 
the punts shellacked, and the bottom of each covered with 
green bdize or similar material, glued on. + 

At least a dozen weights are necessary, and even more 
will be found convenient at times. They may be all of 
one weight, 5lbs., or some of them may be about lbs. ; the 
pattern being cut down after the heavier ones are cast. 
Even where the punt weights are preferred, a few of the 
hook weights, Fig. 37-41, are always useful for special 
purposes. - 3 

We have already alluded to the adjustable curve rulers, 
made of lead bars or steel springs in combination with 
rubber, and intended to retain any curve into which they 
may be bent, without the use of weights. For marine 
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drawing, at least, we. would advise the draftsman to waste 
no time over them; they cannot be made to take the fair 
and delicate inflections of a wooden spline, nor can they be 
relied upon to retain the exact shape under ordinary 
handling. They are in no sense a substitute for the 
wooden spline and the spline weights; and, having the 
latter, there is no necessity to resort to them. 





There is one very important class of instruments that 
may properly be classed at the same time under the three 
heads of Ruling, Measuring and Marking; being used 





SECTION AT AA. 
FIG. 3. 
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for the three purposes. The compass is strictly a mark- 
ing instrument, in that it carries either a_ pencil 
or a pen; but it is also a ruling instrument, as 
the pencil or. pen cannot be directed freely in 
any direction, but must move in a circle. With 
its marking points removed and replaced by a plain steei 
point, it becomes the dividers, a strictly measuring instru- 
ment. The compass is found in a variety of sizes and 
styles, the principal one being the regular large compass 
with several interchangeable legs, Fig. 43. The two legs 
are united by either a tenon or pivot joint. Of the former, 
the double-sector is preferable, one leg being fitted with 
two steel plates, while the other is divided into three 
leaves of the metal of which the instrument is made, be- 
tween which the steel plates fit. By means of a binding 


FIG. 38. 


screw the joint may be made to move as freely as is de- 
sirable. Another form of good construction is the pivot 
joint; the heads of the two legs being clasped between a 
yoke forming a handle, while they are centered by two 
pivots with conical ends. 

However constructed, the joint should move smoothly 
and evenly, whether the points are close together or wide 
apart. If this is the case, the joint may be screwed up 
so tight as to prevent any accidental derangement of the 
points in ordinary use; and at the same time to respond 
to a moderate pressure of the fingers in adjusting. One 
leg should be fitted with a hinged joint near the middle, 
similar to the main joint, but with fewer leaves; in order 
that the lower portion of the leg may be held at right 


a 


FIG. 39. 


angles to the paper when drawing circles of large dia- 
meter. 

The other leg should be fitted with three interchange- 
able points, each provided with a similar point. One of 
these should be a plain steél point, one a pen point carry- 
ing a right line pen such as will be described later on, and 
the third fitted to carry a movable lead, as made for lead 

- pencils. In the older compasses, the lower end ‘of. the 
leg formed a split tube large enough to take a specially 
small lead pencil, of about one-half the ordinary diameter, 
made for the purpose. A newer form has a screw chuck, 
the same as in the pencils with movable leads, and uses the 
same leads. The best form has the split tube of such 
small size as: just to take a movable lead; of good Jength, 
so as.to grasp the lead without breaking it, and with a 
binding screw in the center of the split tube, putting an 
even pressure on the lead for the whole length of the tube. 

The movable legs are joined to the main part of the in- 
strument in several ways, the best being the bayonet or 
socket joint, Fig. 44. In this the upper end of the leg 
is turned truly cylindrical and fitted with a feather, while 
the socket is bored out to fit and slotted to take the feather 
which prevents the leg from turning. The. next best 
form, Fig. 45, has a pentagonal shank to the movable part, 
with a socket of similar shape on the main part and a 
binding screw to keep the two together. y 

Next to thoroughly good joints, the main requirements 
of good compasses are that they shall be stiff and rigid 
throughout, as light as ‘is consistent with this rigidity; 
and shall balance well in the hand. This anny of perfect 
balance is most essential in compasses, dividers, drafting 


pens and all similar instruments; and is only to be de- 
pended upon in those of first-class make throughout. 

The steel points may be either the long conical English 
pattern, which has superseded the old triangular points, 
or the needle point. The latter is a piece of tempered 
steel wire, about 3-32in. in diameter, and %4in. long, each 
end turned down so as to leave a very fine point about 
1-32in. long projecting from a square shoulder. This 
piece is held in a sleeve with a binding screw in the 
end of the leg. The needle point is considered to damage 
the paper less, where much work is done from one point, 
than the solid steel point. It is, however, more clumsy 
and heavy, and somewhat in the way of a clear sight in 
setting the instrument to any given points on the paper. 
For those who can handle the compasses and dividers 


with the delicacy which such tools really demand, the - 


plain solid point will be found better in every way. The 
compasses are usually fitted with a lengthening bar, a 
straight piece with a male fitting at one end and female 
at the other, by means of which one leg can be lengthened 
for- drawing circles of large diameter. This piece is by 
no means essential, and may well be dispensed with. The 
large compasses are much less used in marine drafting 
than in mechanical and architectural work, and for the 
former we should prefer a pair with one solid leg with a 
singe joint in the center, ending in the English point, the 
other leg being fitted with a similar point, movable, and 
also pen and pencil points. The average size for this 
instrument is about 6in., and it is also duplicated in a 
smaller size, of about 3%4in. The larger size will sweep a 
circle of 12 to 14in. diameter, with lengthening bar, and 





FIG. 41. 


from that down to %in. or less; but it is a clumsy tool 
for small circles. The smaller size is intended for medium 
and small circles, but for the latter it is inferior to the 
bow compasses, Fig. 46. In these the upper joint is 
omitted, the two legs forming a single steel forging with 
a small ivory handle on top. About the middle of their 
length they are joined by a long screw and nut, by which 
they can be drawn together, their upper parts being thin 
and elastic. They do not permit as much variation of 
size as the regular compass form, but they are more con- 
venient and more accurate for circles within their capa- 
city. They may be had with either plain or needle point, 
but each is made up as a separate tool, bow-dividers, bow- 
pencil compass and bow-pen. 

Theoretically, the small bow-compasses will draw the 
smallest possible circle, but practically there is only one 
good tool for very small circles, under '%4in. diameter. 





FIG. 42. 


This, the drop compass, Fig. 47, is a comparatively new 
tool, and differs from the ordinary compass and bow- 
compass, in that the whole tool does not revolve 
in drawin a circle, but the leg which carries the 
pencil or pen revolves around a stationary axis, 
a plain, straight leg of steel wire. As the mark- 
ing leg moves freely up and down on the. sta- 
tionary leg, the pen may be lifted fro mthe paper and 
poised clear of it until properly adjusted, then dropped 
lightly. and swung around by the thumb and second finger, 
the central stem being held vertical by the forefinger. 
With this tool a circle may be drawn almost touching the 
fine central point. 

In all forms of compasses and dividers the instrument 
should stand all possible tests that will show the two legs 
to be in absolutely the same plane, whether closed or 
opened. In the compasses with joined legs, the points of 
these legs should come accurately together when the main 
legs are wide apart at the top and the points turned in. 
In the spring bows the sides should be firm and ragid, 
whether open or closed, and the screw and nut should 
work smoothly and easily. 

For circles over 12 to 14in. in diameter, the beam com- 
pass, Fig. 48, is used. This tool consists of a bar of wood 
or metal of any desired length, at one end being a fixed 
head carrying a plain or a needle point. Another head, 
carrying a plain point, a pencil or a pen, at will, is “fitted 
to slide on the bar; being clamped in place and provided 
with a screw for very fine adjustment. The only limit 
to the diameter of the circle is the length of bar, which 
can be swung and handled. This tool in a heavier form 
is used by machinists under the name of trammel points. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Utowana, steam yacht, Allison V. Armour, sailed from 
New York on Dec. 24 for an extended cruise through the 
West Indies and to Mexico, where the party will proceed 
inland from Progreso on a botanical expedition. The 
yacht will call first at San Juan, Porto Rico, and then at 
Santiago. With Mr. Armour is Dr. C. F. Millspaugh, 
curator of the botanical department of the Field Memorial 
Museum, and Messrs. Allen, Mott and Ischman. Capt. 
John Crawford is. in command. 


Pawnee, yawl, has been sold by F. V. Alexandre to T. 
C. Zerega, former owner of Nymph. 


The annual meeting of the Knickerbocker Y. C., ef New 
York, was held on Dec. 22 at the Hotel Manhattan, the 
following officers being elected: Com., S. H. Mason, Jr., 
cutter Moccasin; Vice-Com., W. G. Newman, knockabout 
Willada; Rear-Com., H. A. Quackenbush, sloop Viking; 
Treas., George H. Cooper, Sec’y, J. O. Sinkinson; Meas., 
John J. Honey ; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. F. H. Boynton; Board 
of Directors, H. Stephenson, F. E. Barngs, Charles W. 
Schlesinger, Rodman Sands and L. Lochman, Jr. A mess 
dinner will be served at the club house, College Point, 
every Sunday afternoon at 2 during the winter. The 
club proposes to charter a steamer to follow the America 
Cup races next fall. 


The Harlem Y. C. has elected the following officers: 
Com., John A. Kipp; Vice-Com., H. Hanlein, Jr.; Rear- 
Com., John Symmers; Fleet Capt., A. Hochstaetter; Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. J. C. Shannon; Meas., John Wimmer; 
Treas., J. H. Andrews; Fin. Sec’y, T. B. Bates; Rec. 
Sec’y, F. S. Sullivan; Cor. Sec’y, S. L. Schneider. 


Queen Mab, cutter, J. S. Fay, has been sold through 
Manning’s agency to C. L. F.. Robinson, New York. 
She is now laid up at Morrel’s yard, Newburgh. 

Gitona, schr., F. B. McQuesten, Boston, sailed from 
that port on Dec. 26 on a cruise to the West Indies. 


Corsair, Com. Morgan’s new steam yacht, is on the 
dry dock at Hoboken, N. J., near the W. & A. Fletcher 
works. Com. Morgan sailed for Europe on Dec. 28. 


The Roberts Safety Watertube Boiler Company has 
fitted a new boiler in the steam yacht Impatient, W. P. 
Jackson, Salisbury, Md. The Herreshoff steam yacht 
Dawn, T. H. Newberry, Detroit, Mich., was fitted with a 
Roberts boiler about a year ago, increasing the speed 
with a reduced consumption of coal. ._Mr. Newberry is 
now putting another of these boilers in his yacht Truant. 








Canoeing. 


A Few Stray Leaves from the Log 
of the Frankie. 


On the Wabash. 
I 


Dave and I had always had a desire to- explore the 
Wabash ever since, as little children, we stood on its 
banks, or on the old Covington drawbridge, and 
watched its waters flow silently by, and wondered where 
all the water came from and where it went to, and when 
it would all get by and stop running. 

In after years, when we sailed, rowed, paddled and 
otherwise got over its surface in all sorts of ways, more 
or less ingenious, and generally of our own contriving, 
after the manner of boys, our desire gradually crystal- 
lized into shape—to explore its course from its source 
in and near the great Mercer county reservoir in north- 
western Ohio to its confluence with the Ohio at the 
southwestern corner of Indiana. 

The combination of flat-boat, house-boat and steamboat 
which a few years ago with infinite pains and labor I had 
designed as the means by which the trip would be made 
would provoke a smile from the readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM. Indeed, Dave and I had many a smile our- 
selves when shooting a ticklish, risky rapid or carrying 
our canoes around a dam, as we conjectured how that 
old stern-wheeler would have conducted herself in such 
an emergency. 

A stray catalogue from a prominent builder quickly de- 
cided me in favor of the modern cruising canoe; but as 
the beauty and utility of the modern cruising canoes 
were only equalled by the altitude of the prices asked for 
them, the canoe project seemed hopeless until I finally 
hit upon the idea of building my own canoes, which I did 
from a simple little plan prepared by Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, and published in Harper's Young People, 
modified somewhat to suit our requirements. 

Both canoes were canvas canoes. The Belle was 14it. 
in length by 3o0in. beam, with a cockpit 8ft. long by 2oin. 
wide amidships, tapering to 14in, at each end. 

The Frankie was 14ft. long by 26in. beam, with an 
oblong cockpit 4ft. long by 18in. wide. The cockpits 
of both boats were amply protected by Tredwen hatches, 
with aprons of oiled muslin fitting close about the bodies 
of the skippers. The Belle was propelled by a 7it. 
paddle, while the Frankie was driven by a magnificent 
git. double blade, which I took the earliest opportunity of 
exchanging with the captain of the Belle for his smaller 
and lighter 7ft., which answered my purpose much better. 
In addition, both canoes carried a lateen dandy sail, 
which, when a sgil could be used, was stepped forward 
in place of a mainsail. As might be expected in inland 
cruising on so small.a stream as the Upper Wabash, we 
had very little use for them during the trip, and when 
used they answered our purpose as well as a larger 
sail and possessed the advantage at all other times of 
taking up much less room than a mainsail. When not 
in use, they were buttoned alongside the cockpit coam-~ 
ing on deck with light leather straps, 

The Frankie carried a light little tent of the Mohican 
pattern, just large enough to cover the cockpit, while the 
Belle was fitted with a small A tent, which could be read- 
ily converted into a small wall tent by erecting it on the. 
ground on our 7ft. pike poles; when thus erected it 
stood 3ft. off the ground all round at the bottom, A strip 
of light goods 3ft. wide was then buttoned all round in- 
side the lower edges of the tent and pegged to the 
ground at the corners. During the cruise we slept in 
this tent when the ground was favorable; when not, we 
slept in our canoes. 

Our clothing and personal effects were carried in 
rubber or oiled canvas navy bags; our blankets were 
also carried in oiled canvas bags. We carried a sheet- 
iron camp stove, a mess chest 12X17in., containing tin 
cans of coffee, sugar, lard, butter, salt, pepper, etc., to- 
gether with our knives, forks and spoons, and a sub- 
stantial lunch for each day’s midday meal; the usual 
supply of tinware and cooking utensils. Our provision- 
ary supply covisisted of bacon, potatoes, onions, eggs, 
biscuits, coffee, sugar, etc. Everything that was not 
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packed in tin boxes or buckets was carried in small-bags 
of heavy sheeting. ; 
Owing to extreme low water, we decided to abandon 
the upper part of the cruise and start from Huntington, 
on Little River, two miles above its junction with the 
Wabash, and about ninety miles below the reservoir. 


; II. 

The Wabash, at the mouth of Little River, where we 
first reached it, is about 150 to 200ft. wide. We found it 
a succession of clear, still pools some 2 or 3it. deep— 
in some instances much deeper—and swift, gravelly 
rapids. In the rifts the water—which in the pools spreads 
evenly from bank to bank--contracts to a narrow, deep 
chute and pours swiftly down over the gravel reef, which 
occasions the rapid. In a very few instances the rapids 
are broad and shallow, but in most cases we found good 
water, although the river was at quite a low stage. The 
banks are steep and gravelly, and the entire bed of the 
river—banks, pools, rapids, ete.—is profusely studded 
with boulders and rocks of all conceivable sizes and 
shapes, making the running of the rapids somewhat ex- 
citing. 

After the Mississinewa comes in the river increases in 
size and changes its character to such an extent as to 
almost justify the forming of a third river from the 
union of the other two—the Mississinewa being almost 
or quite as large as the Wabash. We found but few pools 
below the Mississinewa, but a succession of swift, rocky, 
gravelly rifts and rapids—beautiful canoeing water, in fact 
—clear down to and below the Tippecanoe. to where the 
river flows deep and still, near Lafayette 


° III. 


A couple of miles or so below La Gro, as we slipped 
smoothly down over a gravelly little rift into a deep, 
black pool up under a high bank, we were hailed by a 
man plowing in the field on top of-the bank, who asked 
us if we had seen Jim Conner. We confessed to the 
fact that up to date Jim had not been visible to us, 
whereupon the man informed us that Jim had ridden up 
along the river bank on his horse some time previously 
looking for us and had left word that we were not to 
pass Wabash without landing and looking him up. Jim 
was an old college friend of ours, and Dave had written 
him a card from Huntington before we sailed = an- 
nouncing our cruise and asking him to look out for us 
at. Wabash about Friday afternoon; and we were quite 
gratified at the interest he seemed to be manifesting in 
us. A couple of miles below we passed a fishing party 
comfortably disposed on a grassy bank in the shade oi 
a couple of fine old elms. We were hailed and informed 
that Jim Conner had ridden by shortly before and had 
left word that we must stop at Wabash. We thanked 
our informants, assuring them that we would surely en- 
deavor to do so, and were soon out of sight behind a 
wooded point a short distance below. Half an hour 
later, on rounding the point of an island, we came upon 
an ancient disciple of I. Walton dozing over half a dozen 
fish poles “set” in the bank, of whom_I bought a fine 
string of bass. He also related the Conner anecdote, 
and we thanked him and paddled on. Half a mile below 
a squad of small boys in swimming imparted to us the 
same information, and we reached the conclusion that 
our friend Conner had posted the entire river popula- 
tion in regard to us, with instructions to look out for 
two suspicious looking characters in small boats, who 
were running the river, and instruct them to stop at 
Wabash. Presently we hove in sight of the city, when 
lim himself was discovered hastening over the hill top, 
‘and in a few minutes more we made a landing, and he 
was fraternizing with us on the bank—portly, full- 
bearded, married, and as unlike the slender stripling we 
had known at college a dozen years before as could 
well be imagined. He pressed us to stop over night 
with him or at least to come up and take supper with 
him; but as our costumes were hardly presentable in a 
lady’s parlor, and as we did not deem it safe to go away 
and leave our canoes unprotected so close to civilization, 
we were obliged to decline both invitations, much to 
our regret, as well as Jim’s. F. R. Wer. 


Trap-Shooting, 


Fixtures. 


an. 5.—Newark, N. J.—Tournament of East Side Gun Club; 
wits event, match between Morfey and Schortemeier for E. C 
cup, and State championship. ; ae nc a a . 

an. 10.—Brooklyn, L. i Reosign Gun Club's invitation live- 
i hoot. hn Wright, Manager. y : 
a it. Ba Riss N. J.—Twenty-five live-bird handicap, $10, 
birds extra; commences at 12 M. T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Oont.—Annual tournament and grand 
Canadian handicap of the Hamilton Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed. 

. Graham, Sec’ 











H cy. f 
an. 18 ‘Reading, Pa.—The Reading handicap; open to all, 
sid entrance, $150 guaranteed. Arthur A. Fink, Manager. E 
Jan. 18.—Stony Creek, Pa.—Stony Creek handicap, 25 live birds. 
A: A. Fink, Manager, 426 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. . 
Feb. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. . 
April 68.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 
D. lford, Manager. 
‘April 11-13,—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
t. 
‘April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. ’ . 
x ril 18-21.—Baltimore, Bd.—Eveepect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the Hamilton Gun Club, Hamilton, Can., for 
its ninth annual tournament, which takes place Jan. 17 to 20, is 
an attractive one. The first day has two live-bird 
snarrows. and three target events. Each event is at 20 
singles, $2 entrance, one event having $50 guaranteed. The spar- 
row event is at 15 birds, $2 entrance, $50 guaranteed. The first 
live-bird — is ~ peaiatery. 3 - = = $5 apres, 
£100 guarant e icap is at 20 live birds, entrance, in- 
cluding birds; surplus added. Divided, first, $125; occond. $s 
third. “$85; fourth, $55; fifth, $45; sixth, seventh and eighth, : 
each; ninth, tenth and eleventh, $25 each; twelfth, thirteenth an 
fourteenth, each. The second day will be devoted to a continu- 
ation of the handicap, one event at sparrows and three at targets. 
On the third day there is $s po event, $5 entran a ene. 

nteed; one at sparro entrance, { an 0 
> On the fourth day is the open handicap, 25 
entrance, four moneys, $200 guaranteed, surplus 
guns. 


events at tar 
live birds, 


events, one at - 


_There was an excellent attendanee of shooters at the Carteret 
Gun Club’s grounds, Garden City, L. I., on Jan. 2, the main 
.event being the New Year’s cup, value $100, and presented for 
competition by Mr. George B. Magoun. ¢ conditions were 
miss-and-out, handicaps from 25 to 32yds., entrance $20.. The com- 
petites was open to members of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
derron Hill Gun Club, Riverton Gun Club, Philadelphia Gun 
Club, Country Club of Westchester, Meadowbrook Hunt Club, 
Rockaway Hunt Club, Washington Gun Club, of Chicago, and the 
Carteret Gun Club. After the 15th round, when Mr. Fred G. 
Moore retired, the contest continued between Messrs. Fran < 
Hall, 25yds., and W. S. Hoyt, 27yds., both members of the Cartere: 
Gun Club. The former won at the 39th round. Messrs. McA p | 
and Butler retired at the 14th round; Mr. Foxhall Keene ai :- « 
10th, Mr. C. S. Guthrie at the 6th, Messrs, Eddy, Money «: «! 


Sanford at the 3d, Mr. E. C. Hoyt at the 2d, Messrs. Sta +« 
Hooper, Thorne and Kernochan at the Ist. A sweepstake . + 
birds and a miss-and-out also were shot. E. C. Hoyt, H« 


Money and Moore divided the former. 
and Money divided the miss-and-out. 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, ¢ 
that his guests note the following: “Shooting will comme:..< «i 
10 A. M. sharp. There will be plenty of good birds at 2) 
each; also luncheon—a most important item—at prices 1 \ 
Entries will be taken and cash paid out by John D. Regan. «. 
of the Brooklyn elevated run from the Bridge (New York -.- » 
direct to Cypress Hills. A. S. A. rules will govern all contest: 
this shoot. All purses divided, class shooting. Three moneys : 
Nos. 1 and 2; four moneys in No. 3.” In contest No. 1, 5 birds, 
33, all stand at 28yds. In No. 2, 7 birds, $5, handicaps 28 
slyds., and No. 3, 10 birds, $10, handicaps, 26 to 3lyds., will govern. 
Shooting will begin early; therefore the guests should endeavor 
to be on hand at Dexter Park, at 10 A. M., Jan. 10. 


Mr. Edward Banks spent the latter 
shores of Maryland shooting ducks, and he made several of his 
friends pone ene | happy by gifts of the proceeds of his skill. 
On the evening of Jan. 2, after the Boiling Springs handicap, in 
a cosy hostelry, he gave a dinner, the main dish of which was 
ducks of his own killing, deliciously served.’ His guests were 
Messrs. L. G, Duff Grant and F. W. Jones, of the Smokeless 
Powder and Ammunition Company, of England; the veteran 
Uncle Jacob Pentz, and Messrs. W: R. Hobart, Harold Money 
and B. Waters. If the New Year continues as happily as it be- 
gan for the little party, it will be quite as happy as need be. 


The New Year’s cup was the main_object* of contest at the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s shoot on Jan. 2, at’ Babylon, L. I. 
it was a 10-bird handicap, with sixteen contestants. Messrs. G. 
B. Magoun and H. K. Knapp tied on 9. The latter killed 4 out 
of 5 to the former’s 3 out of 5 in shooting off the tie, and won the 
cup. Two other events were shot, the first a 5-bird sweepstake, 
$5, handicap. Magoun dnd Ferguson were the only ones to kill 
straight. In the miss-and-out which followed, Magoun killed 13 


straight and won. His nearest competitor was W. C. Floyd-Jones, 
who killed 13. 


Sanford, Guthrie. 


art of last week on the 


The calendar of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, 
New. York, for 1899, is quite unique and original. A muscular 
Jackie, whose cap bears the name of that giant gladiator, the 
Oregon, leans at ease on the muzzle of a mammoth canon, while 
on his right shoulder he bears a load of cannon powder. The 
legend “Manila, Santiago, Porto Rico,” brings up memories of 
what good powder could and did do. Under each leaf of the 


calendar are wise suggestions for the thoughtful shooter to ponder 
over. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co.’s calendar for 1899 is re- 
plete with pictorial suggestiveness of sport afield with rifle and 
shotgun. A spirited portrayal of a bear hunting scene graces the 
top; two hunters, rifle in hand, are stealthily approaching a bear 
which is in the open. At the bottom is a prairie scene in the 
chicken shooting season. Two setters are standing stanchly, one 
on point, the other backing, while the shooter, alert, and with his 
gun ready for instant use, approaches to flush the birds. 

On the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, on 
ag ll, commencing at 12 M., there will be a handicap at 25 
ive birds, $10 entrance, birds extra at 25 cents. The grounds 
can be reached from New York either by the Erie R. R. to 
Rutherford, N. J., or D.,.L. & W. to Lyndhurst, N. J. Trolley 
cars from Newark, Jersey City and Paterson. T. W. Morfey, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

The catalogue of the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., mailed free 
to those who apply for it, presents an elaborate description of the 
military, sporting rifles, carbines, ammunition, etc., manufactured 
by the company, together with a full explanation of the Savage 
system of mechanism, its advantages, etc., all fully illustrated 
with engravings of rare excellence. 

The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., have now in use the 
set of live-bird traps formerly owned by the Carteret Gun Club 
and used by the latter before the removal to Garden City. The 
East Side’s next live-bird shoot is on Jan. 26 


Mr. Gus Grieff, of Von Lengerke & Detmold, returned last 
week from a trip in northern Dakota, where he was ae the 
big-game shooting of that region. He reports a successful outing. 


According to the conditions governing the Clinton Bidwell trophy 
the first contest was to take place on Monday of this week. The 
conditiens are published in full in our trap columns. 


The regular monthly club shoot of the Boiling Springs Fishing 
and Gun Club, Rutherford, N. J., has been postponed to Saturday, 
Jan. 19. 


Trap around Reading. 


ReaptneG, Pa., Dec. 26.—The South End Gun Club, of this city, 
held their annual Christmas shoot to-day on the Island grounds. 
The .principal event of the day was the medal shoot, open to 
club members only, in which good scores were made, especially 
by Jack, who broke 24 out of 25 targets, and thus won the Class 
A gold badge. The Class B silver badge was won by Charles 
Miles; poosiiiant of the club, who succeeded in breaking 19 out 
of 25. The bronze medal, or Class C medal, was awarded to 
Joseph Downs, with 8 out of 25. Sweepstakes were shot before 
and after the club event. The attendance of club members was 
one of the largest for many years, there being twenty-one of the 
twenty-nine enrolled members present to shoot. The scores of 
club shoot in Class A were: Matz 19, W. Miller 16, H. Yost 11, 
G. Miller 17, Rhoads 17, Jack 24, Capt: Yost 22, Ball 15, Harrison 
18, Gerhart 17, Thompson 13, Yeager 20. 


Class B: Miles 19, Kelly 15, Farr 16, Gicker 15, Shultz 12, Hill 
14, Texter 5. 
Class C: Renninger 5, Downs 8. 


West Chester, Pa., Dec. 26.—This afternoon the West Chester 
Gun Club held a shoot at bluerock targets on the club grounds. 

Phoenixville, Pa., Dec. 26.—The annual Christmas shoot of the 
Phoenix Gun Club was held here to-day. 
were made: 

Event 1, championship of Phoenixville Gun Club, at 25 targets: 
Holman 14, Dotterer 2, Williams 19, Hodge 15, Pahlert 18, E. 
Buckwalter 10, Pennypaeker 15, Dunlap 10, James 12, J. Erb 17, 
Harris 18, Bell 11. 

Event 2, team shoot, at 10 live birds per man, teams of two men 
each, for Gen. Pike Hotel challenge cup: Dotterer 4, Hodge 3; 
total 7. Edward 4, Holman 6; total 10. 

Pottstown, Pa., Dec. 26.— Alive-bird match followed by target 
shooting took place to-day here on the Shuler Gun Club grounds. 

Oakbrook, Pa., Dec. 26.—The Oakbrook Gun Club held a target 
shoot to-day on the club shooting grounds at the Kurtz House. 

Following the target shoot a live-bird match was shot between 

- Hoffert and Breneiser, 10 birds, for $5 a side, loser to py for 
birds, 28yds, rise, Hyds. boundary: Hoffert 5, Breneiser 4. Also 
a target match between Hoffert and Haas, 10 targets per man, re- 
sulting: Hoffert 7, Haas 6. ; ; 

Pottstown, Pa., Dec. 26.—A live-bird match followed by target 
the Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, and the Shuler Gun Club, 
of this place, resulted in the visitors winning the live-bird event 
by the score of 86 to 84 killed, and the Shuler boys victorious in 
the target match by the score of 150 to 132. The match was shot in 
the face of a rain and hailstorm, which made good shooting diffi- 
cult. In the team shoot each club was represented by ten men. 
The scores were as_follows: 

Live-bird shoot, Keystone vs, Shuler, for teams of ten men 

each, each man shooting at 10 live birds, 28yds. rise, S0yds. boun- 


Smith 10, Lan Ba Reinoh! 7, 


The following scores 


OP rick e—Capt. on tes 8, 
Bo a Goabee § Witters 8, Tratord 18, Shacmaber 8 Pellet 


- 10—86. 
ler—Sheeler 7, Benner 8, Ti 7, Cole 7, Yerger 
Shuler ee! ner iow erg 


9, Slonaker 9, Urner 9, H. Wien 9, Penn er 

Dead out of bounds: ‘one 7 a! E 

The sages saeco vs. Sh h, Senet O6 Dom ene .Qpahs, 
h man shooting a’ targets, over the 2 

“Keyutene— : 17, Shoemaker Witters 18, Capt, Smith 


13, Zellers 9, Gruber 7, Bates 13, Bollman “10, Langdorf12, Shoe 4— 


Shuler—Sheeler 1 Saylor 16, Trumbauer 16, Benner 19, H. 
wae 17, Urner 10, Miller 15, Slonaker 16, Jenems 15, W. Wien 10— 


Special event, 5, continuous targets, for Winchester repeating 
guns: Langdon 3, Miller 5. 

Boyertown, Pa., Dec. 29.—The Boyertown Rod and Gun Club 
held their annual target tournament to-day, and a better day could 
not have been selected, as the sun shone brightly and there was 
no wind blowing, which made it very pleasant out of doors, and 
at least 400 spectators watched the different events during the day. 
The shoot was under the management of Arthur A. Fink, of 
Reading, who succeeded in throwing over 5,000 targets from 10 
A. M. to 5 P. M., when darkness’ set in and stopped shooting. 
Two traps, set close together in a pit, were out to throw the 
targets, and gave entire satisfaction to all. This event was the 


largest shoot ever given by the Boyertown Club. The scores 
follow: * 





Events: 12 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 1617 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 20 10 5p 
BOE ic cscbnskananes Se oS ee a oe Uh ae. pees 40 
BORO. a cwesvessess 9911106771108 8 979.. 85 
Trumbauer ......... 8 8115 810 8118969 8 716 8 3 
Ee SUMED ‘cavhuben cate 8 8.. 7 6 9101114 6795 717 6 5 
OEE - occhecnecese 71013 6 8 8 7131310 99 9 916 9 6 
DEE 5 sc detntchnne 7812 8 5 9 81414..10 810 818 9.. 
ree eee 67128998 94898 7920 6 6 
DOSE .id0ssccnece 5286879 810 698 7719 7 2 
SINE. cob saaweaiss D tc Sp 60 be bed pc ab 00 04.00 0g) te. 68 Be! be 
PEGI. ccdsovtcovced 4694526894447785 2 
WY OUR gadnses conve 48s6.. 76.. $.. 867RF&QHB TS 
os Spdeshbecdopnwece BS. OW O26! F Oa Oe wc ce os: 6aivs aeas. Bs 
DT <qveteumuctnieue ay 711 8 6 9 81212 9 9 810°'919 8 7 
EMEOD ceceoddees< - + 8 9 8 8131410 810 8 817.... 
SES e6scaesinee 0 Ges 777 712,13 9 7 7 «6101610 5 
Hendricks 6 68 61012 6 8 8 7 5618 6 2 
eS eee - ££ BABS 9-6 'T .. 2. WB se ae 
rr 00 oas9-60 heen >s, Be we 
Lenhart eeeee ce we oe oe oe oe oe oe Boe oe Boe oe oe oe oe 
SE ch cb chduees ssc <an Shieh adie loo" se cane, hes Ie -._9 
TS eases: a0 a as 


a2 #8 tae 
Duster. 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 26.—The Christmas shoot of the 
Gun Club was well patronized. There were nineteen v ‘ 
through the main event, the conditions of which were 15 live birds, 
$5 entrance, birds extra. In events Nos. 1 and 2, 5 birds, the en- 
trance was No. 3 was 7 birds, $4. All stood at 28yds._ 

The birds were a good lot, though the absence of any wind was 
an advantage to the shooters. Fhe air was cold and bracing. 
Feigenspan was the only one who made a straight score in the 15- 
bird event, though six landed in the 14 place. Schortemeier was 
in good form, killing 31 out of 32, Feigenspan having a similar 


East Side 
who shot 









score. The referee was Mr. H. P. Fessenden. Scorer, J. H. W 
Fleming. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Ee MDC ai es Spetadonsavesvencssvesa 211024 *1122—4 1222211—7 
i My SS. ic caksisbebebacnetene 0101138 =: 0010-—2—s«*211121 1-7 
Ee Fh BCMOTROMIGIOT. .0ccccccoveccone 212225 + 11211—5 1121111—7 
Dy: RU saugebhihnsxnsén6sgteues eben 101*1—-3 Ss 1111—5—Ss«éi110*122—5 
DD Se dk vdet pk eccade gehen cdeouban 211014 21112—5_~—Ss 11111117 
fe ee ee 120114 111215 11211117 
Bh MPR cc voncscesscehpecehesdpesedess veces duces 12110*2—5 
a i Mactsonwsaahitgassedsedssideet™ssee .  lauben 22212016 
Oy ci cucstestsegeeeteuees Bees! *. -pesee 2102110—5 
ho 0 SC citleavinndesscionenses bees, aches *212200—4 
Dt i Gscrcbisbeechobedees tess ~~. eeden 2020222—5 
FF nes cose ct eiedyctca esee— ~~ ecnes 2022212—6 

No. 4, 15° birds, $5, birds extra: 
<>, ie IN OEE i inks aide da guonuveegesooseUd 1212212112121—15 
PS Mesa Ubcesbsurecesevcnesseseess . »-1*10112211*1222—12 
he BS Mas sachnaeGSipes¢eesdess - -211221101112212—14 
ie ER A Ser - . -222102222212222—14 
Pe SE, ES opus, bieissesccsdvctes . - -121022201102111—12 
J, Exh, B........crsceesecccesecens - + -22221121211111%*—14 
Tt H Lenthauson, 28........ . .-1122121210202*1—12 
L H Schortemeier, 28.... - ++ -112221122202222—14 
fo eee - - 012211011112222—13 
H Otten, 29...... -02**22010202200— 7 
i, PEEL Fits tania ' ss6dsnncnccegeseneeees corked 211122002212120—12 
i) Mic knnnncys cv dahoncarahiecesngehe 2222222222222%2—14 
7 ee Mick. thence onps carseteteepr sen 202220111112122—13 
Np MER Cab Shigbsseshcavoccdeonce chtciavesnon 2002102122121%0—10 
EOS ELIOT: 211112222110*22—13 
a ean Guides acbebd vosketdevwentageaneana 222°22222002212—12 
W FP Berguson, Jr, BB. .5.0ccccccecessoscessestee 222222120212112—14 

ie MME ise pwenssesoscesecaenastockiésseubal 121200211212110—12 

I AUN Ss ee tines récnbc tense cists vesesoos 111012200121221—12 


The following shot at 10 for birds only: 


H Johnson, 28..0011101111— 7 L Colquitt, 28..... 1222011112— 9 
Fessenden, 28...2%02221202— 7 G Kitching, 28....1°221101*92— 7 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 27.—The club shoot, point handicap, 10 
live birds, was held in Brooklyn to-day, with scores as follows: 
Seven points: 












Cae 2221122122—10 E WDoenick, 30..... 21°22%2.22— 7 

Forster, 30...... 022*121222—- 8 F Trostel, 30....... 00220*1222— 6 
C Weber, ®....... 2102021221— 8 

Seven points: r 
5 Cee, Te ccccce 2012202122— 8 P Woelfel, 28....... 202*022202— 6 
Six and one-half points: 
J Belden; 28 111 112— 9 E Peterson, 28..... 2221101202— 8 
W Sands, 28.......2222202222— 9 i Dannefelser, 28. .2112220022— 8 
E Steffens, 28...... 0211122012— 8 E Metz, 28..... - -0112202202—- 7 
J Wellbrock, 28....2112110201— 8 L. Muench, 28...... 20110°201*— 5 
C Rabenstein, 28... .1221202210— & 

Six points: 
F Gerbolini, 28 ....0111101112— 8 A Schmitt, 28...... 0211200200— 5 
© LA, Bho c ccctese 2202221200 7 P Garing, 28....... 0**2110112 — 6 

Five and one-half points: 
JT Himmelsbach, 28.*212011021— 7 F Wehler, 28....... 2011020120— 6 
R Regan, 28........ 0021012112 7 FE Karl, 28.......... 101200210*—5 

Five points: 

Kessler, 28....... 2211111210 9 ] Newman, 2...... 1120210202 7 

Kreeb, 28......... 1002111011— 7 

Four and one-half points: 
H Koch, 2%........ 1201012211 8 G K Breit, 28......012020012*-— 5 
W mee, B... 6.2056 2001201012— 6 H Schmitt, 28......001000*201— 3 
P Brennan, 28...... 201°010222— 6 *H Carroll ........ 1102120200— 6 
A_ Knodel, 28...... 1021100201— 6 

* Guest. 

Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


South Mivisrook, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Inclosed please find scores 
made by members o Fnauesepme Gun Club on Christmas Day. 
Each member shot at 25 single targets, unknown angles. The 
Poughkeepsie Gun Club has over 100 names on its roll, all mem- 
bers in good standing, and still there were only nine men put in 
an spprerence to shoot for the 500 loaded shells, which were to go 
to the five high guns: 






Pertsims | osc cccds bb sccsccectibawseps 111100101111111110100011111110—-18 
0 pb deb cwtls sibscestvcnetoan’ 0111011000010111011001000 —i3 
- + + -1100100111011000100100101 —2 
+» MMM —21 
Scvrsessvecsseocccbebectogs 111010011011111111010111011010—18 
ésecscdsenss senses 11110001011111000011 + 

ocgews secesesovesecsinsees - 1001100111 





—15 
Perkins won shoot-off of tie on 18 * 
Isaac TALLMAN. 





The Fokstr Aste Grants tc put to pense cach week on Tesnien 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, : 





Jan. 7, 1899] ae 
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Ramblings in the South. 


Cinctwyatt, O., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and. Stream: I have just 
read a book! To a man who has been reading books of various 
kinds in three or four lan es for the last forty years one would 
naturally suppose that going through one more or less could not 
in the end make much matter. Such, however, is not the case, for 
the book in question is one which will always remain in m 
memory as alone in its class, and so far beyond any boo 
of same character that it stands apart, towering above all others 
just as Diomed, the dog who wrote it, must have stood in his 
day. Diomed the peerless, Diomed clearly one of the grandest 
and most magnificent dogs that ever lived! It was a quaint 
conceit of the Hon. J. S. Wise, of Richmond, Va., to originate 
the idea of having his own dog write a life of himself, his travels 
and observations, and also give so accurate, albeit most modest, 
sketch-of his master; but, if ever a book containing. as much 
genuine love for his cherished, faithful, glorious companion has 
ever appeared, then I want to read such, for one always feels 
kinder toward mankind at large after such occupation. here is 
something so genuinely real about the whole volume—so utterly 
and absolutely sincere—that one could as well deny the existence 
of Mount Hood when viewing it from afar, or the Mississippi River 
while standing on its bank, as doubt the bred-in-the-bone, un- 
failing love and admiration for each other that existed (and — 
still exist) between dog and master, between this genuine old- 
school Virginia thoroughbred sportsman and his noble companion, 
who “from day up to day down, week in, week out,” never faltered, 
forged ahead. Ouida, in “Under Two Flags,” has given us some 
scenes between Bertie Cecil and his horse that are in my humble 
opinion the greatest masterpieces of her prolific pen—scenes which 
appeal to any man who at one time or another of his life has 
felt that all in this world depended on his mount, that his horse 
was his only means of salvation. A plainsman and a soldier know 
what I mean, and as such I hope [ appreciate Ouida’s magnifi- 
cent tribute to the valient high-spirited horse. 

Hon. J. S. Wise, in his most aes and beautiful essay on 
his friend Diomed, gains absolutely nothing by comparison with 
any writer, so far as I know, living or dead. Still it is human 
nature to link ideas, thoughts or scenes one with another, and 
fondly review them in quiet moments when apart from the howl- 
ing mob. At such times I will be the better man by contemplat- 
ing both horses and dogs, patient, obedient servitors both, seeing 
them in their true light, as shown by those peerless writers, and 
ever thank them for the masterly gift of showing with true re- 
fiection what the mirror of nature would have us see! Well, I 
am so brim full of Diomed that I had to say something, more 
particularly nowadays, when one reads so much trash and gush 
that is such thin veneer as to be quite transparent. Children 
and dogs know who loves them. Sportsmen—I mean men who 
shoot afield for pleasure—know_ the fry article, and I know 
all will say with me, after reading Diomed, “All hail, John Ser- 
geant Wise! Salute!” 

Well, I intended writing a short note, telling your readers some- 
thing about my last Southern trip, so it is about time I com- 
menced., 

At Knoxville I had the pleasure of being with my good, warm- 
hearted friend Frank S. Mead, who is keeping bachelor’s hall 
in the old mansion, his father and mother being away in New 
York. Ah! what a home that is! What a peaceful, refined, ele- 

ant abode! Books, pictures, bric-a-brac, objets d’art. Books 
y the thousand, the most beautiful editions, and some of 
rarest works. Mr. Wm. Mead, Frank’s father, dotes on books 
and pictures, and his fund of knowledge and lore on such is 
as the sea, without limit or end; and, moreover, like all really 
great learned men, so quiet and reserved, that it is only to his 
most intimate associates that he reveals the depths of his fathom- 
less soul. What a cruel blow it was to deprive sueh a family 
of such a son as the lamented Arthur—mourned, yearned for, 
departed, with prime of youth and life, depriving us of an orna- 
ment, a friend, a companion. One of God’s marked and_ made 
clean-bred sportsmen! Alas! why are such called away? It was 
Mr. Mead, by the way, well knowing my genuine fondness for 
sportsmanship, who gave me Diomed, rendering me, therefore, 
still under more obligations. Frank is anticipating great sport 
this season with a dainty little 20-bore I had put up for him, 
and from all accounts gun and man are en rapport and quite 
formidable on quail, of which there are so many this year. ood 
luck, old boy; I wish I was with you oftener, for of such are 
sportsmen made. j 
At Memphis I found shooting matters very quiet. Ducks had 
not appeared in usual quantities at Wapanoca, nor on the other 
noted lakes near by in Arkansas. It was too early for quail 
shooting, and pigeons are not trapped and shot by Memphis 
Gun Club much before February. I had several delightful con- 
fabs with my friend J. C. Neely, Jr., Esq., a most enthusiastic 
sportsman and good trap shot. About the first thing we thought 
of was the sad death of Judge S. P. Walker, a man so we 4 
well known, loved and respected in all his State that his deat 
comes as a rude shock to the whole community. poems Walker 
was a typical cavalier of the old school—one of the Col. Newcomb 
style—one of those men who meet you with a smile, not only 
on their lips, but with an open heart and an open hand. Judge 
Sam P. Walker was simply idolized by the Memphis Gun Club, 
and his loss can never be repaired! There is no man living who 
can take his place! There are very few people in Memphis worth 
knowing who will not bear me out in what I say. Such men 
are so rare that when met they make an impression on one not 
easily effaced. And it does seem strange that, with such a job- 
lot of odds and ends in this world, a pack of scheming, tricky 
scamps, who live to a green old age, fleecing whom they may— 
it does seem strange that such jewels as the judge must be called 
away and such riff-raff remain. Who can penetrate the mysteries 
of an all-wise Providence? and why should we mourn those who 
have gone before to their long and well-earned rest? 

In February the club will commence operations on pigeons, 
and the purveyor, Mr. Fred Schmidt, will see to it that they 
shoot at good birds. The Memphis Gun Club is composed of 
many of her very prominent men, and numbers in its.ranks some 
excellent shots. e all know that, and we hope to see several of 
the best taking part in the Grand American Handicap next 


April. 

q would like to have had a day’s quail shooting there with 
my friend Mr. Will Allen, but unfortunately we could not ar- 
range it. Better luck next time, for here’s. another of your 
clean-bred sportsmen, and one with whom it is a great pleasure 
to shoot. So I will lay for him on next trip sure; and if he gets 
omy from me it won’t be my fault. . 

ell, I eventually struck shreveport, La. Shreveport is the 
home of Sam Enders. There is just one Sam, and that is the 
only Enders, and that ends it. Sam was not quite sure about the 
ducks. He said he was right side up himself, his boat was 
stanch, his live decoys saucy, fat and charming as ever; his guns 
o. k., at least one of them was; the other—well, never mind. 
But the ducks were net there so thick—that is, so many. Too much 
water, lack of concentration, universal deluge; ducks scattered to 
the four winds. As the Sioux Indian would have expressed it, 
“Minnesota—heap water.” But we went at it under his most 
skillful guidance; had pretty fair shooting; bagged about 150 
between us in three trials—black jacks, teal, mallards and can- 
vasbacks, though only four or five of the latter. We were both 
extremely sorry that our mutual friend Mr. A. F. Jenkins, of 

Shreveport, could not join us. He is so busy at that season 
managing an immense cotton compress that he could not get away. 
This I particularly regret, as I feel under many obligations to 
him, having always shot over his decoys and used his boat and 


er. 
Sem says he will e a few pintails staked out for me when 
next I there, which I. ho may, as it is a real treat to 
double them high up in the air; they fold up so beautifully when 
hit center with a full-choke gun; and, I say, I have just such a 
82in., that seems to shoot ail sizes of shot with great 
liorce and won compactness; in other-words, a gun that goes 
about 80 per cent. of its charge in a Win. ring at ds., giving 
beautiful distribution of its lets, and when using say Snare 
best nitro powder—and that ine is pretty good—all the same 
I never have one before tt would do it. 

Well, I next shot at Lake Charles, La., with my old chum J. 
C, Elstner. We did not break any records this time, but just 
pottered about, bagging a few quail, snipe and some doves. r. 
Charles Lyman, a most enthusiastic sportsman, very kindly 
took me im tow on one day, and a fine time we had of it, driving 
out to Mr. Nicholas’ farm and kennel, where we saw some splen- 
did work by his dogs. Mr. Nicholas has the ways and style 
ee ee ee eee, ee Se ae ’m sure will 


But the day we most at Lake Charles was the one we 

in prairie chicken . We started out before 6 A. M., 

Rove about fiiteen miles certain ridge, and then iet the 
the time. Ev. 


SeauAea eee ee 


Moss was pilot, having for many, many years shot over that 
ground. In the evening we had But fourteen chickens—pinnated 
grouse—to show, but they were all such fine, large birds, fat, 
sleek and in prime condition every one, and that was enough. 
We also picked up a few snipe en route, sundry hawks en 
assant, as it were, and all in all had a great day, breathing 
resh air on that great Louisiana plain. 
As a wind-up, I: landed in New Orleans, where I found my 
ood friends Tasers. John W. Phillips and Norvin T. Harris. 
ith the latter I went to Baton Rouge to attend a tournament, 
but it rained so hard we could not shoot. However, it is a great 
rivilege to enjoy the close companionship of such a man as 
Vorvin Harris; so, although we aid not smash any targets, which 
by the way, can be done at any crossroad, yet we chatted along 
all day, and late into the night, as men who always understand each 
other can, and had a sociable, quiet, good time by our lones. 
To thoroughly appreciate Mr. Harris, one should see him at his 
home at arcteetees Farm, Kentucky, There you have him at 
his best—sans flub-dubs, sans fringes, sans tinsel, sans ceremonie 
—just a country gentleman, and who is never so happy as when 
dispensing hospitality with a free, open hand, lavish in_ its 
prodigality. It is a pity we can’t all know him, for some of us 
might with much profit and benefit take lessons from such a 
noble character; and every one who is honored with his ac- 
quaintance, from the highest and most exclusive Britisher to the 
lowliest peasant, will bear out all I have ever said about our 
Sounthern country gentleman—our Norvin, as we all love to call 


im. 

And then I had a feast of French opera. Ah! such music! 
pereicatary such orchestration as one hears at the French Opera 
fouse. It was all a grand treat to me, so fond, so passionately 
fond, am I of music. With so au fait a chaperon as Mr. Phillips, 
ene must enjoy a performance much more than one could alone. 
He is so brim full of reminiscence and anecdote of so many 
actors and actresses that there alone exists a great charm in 
itself. I am looking forward to February, when I hope to have 
both of these men accompany me on a snipe shooting trip with 
our host, Mr. J. C. Elstner, at Lake Charles. We will be sure 
of excellent food and a most hearty welcome at the Howard 
House by its proprietor, Mr. Pierre Theaux, and that means a 
good deal. Then, with my New Orleans men, and Jo to steer 
things, 1 don’t see how we can go amiss, for Jo, while he does 
not say much, generally lands on both feet. Well, it is only 
a short spell until February, yet the days drag along slowly 
enough. 

At Louisville I no sooner landed than the irrespressible Harry 
Lyons climbed my collar and challenged me to shoot him at 
25 pigeons, loser to pay for the birds. Well, we shot, and the 
scores were not cn so we will let that pass. But the birds 
were good enough, and we had to let some of them pass too. 
So now in matches I think Harry and I are even; but I know he 
is laying for me when he gets his new gun. 

I no sooner got home than I was attacked by the grippe, and 
so could not go to Indianapolis tournament, much to my 
chagrin. Affairs at the Cincinnati Gun Club seem to be going 
on as usual. One thing, however, looms up, and that is the 
great, steady and strong shooting of Maynard, an old-timer, with 
whom I used to smash Ligowsky clay pigeons fifteen to eighteen 
years ago at Price Hill. Maynard seems to have found the place. 
I only hope he may keep it. But it is an illusive grasp most 
of us ever fasten on the evanescing bluerock; even when we think 
we have it throttled, it ma lide away most serenely; and many 
a man has bobbed up an own so often in his scores that he 
has given it all up in despair. But I think Maynard will stick. 
He is that sort. 

With very best wishes to all my friends for the coming year, 
and wishing them happiness, health, prosperity and peace, I 
subscribe myself now, as always, GavucnHo. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Subjoined is the official score of the 
Burkhardt-Besser match, which was shot at Audubon Park, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 22. Mr. Besser won out, making a grand score of 93 
to Burkhardt’s 89. Mr. Burkhardt was handicapped very much 
by the breaking of his gun on the 8th bird of the match. He 
had to finish with a strange gun. A noticeable fact was his ability 
in using the second barrel with this gun, owing to the differ- 
ence in the pull between his and the one he was obliged to use. 
It was almost useless to him. About 500 people witnessed the 
match, and considerable money changed hands on the result. 
Immediately after the match Mr. Burkhardt challenged Mr. 
Besser for another match for from $100 to $500 per side, which 
in all probability will be accepted. As they have each won one 
match apiece, the deciding one no doubt will be a very interesting 
affair, and would be worth going miles to see. 

Barker Talsma, referee; Wm. Daw, judge for Besser; C. J. 
Moyer, judge for Burkhardt; F. P. O’Leary, scorer. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1599, by Forest and Stream Publishing Ce. 
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Clinton Bidwell Trophy. 


The conditions pring the Clinton Bidwell handicap, for 
the Clinton Bidwel trophy, as drafted by the committee—Messrs. 
Edwin N. McCarney, C. S. Burkhardt and Leonard W. Bennett— 
are as follows: 

First—All contests must take place on grounds of the Audubon, 
Bison, Buffalo or Cazenovia gun clubs, iiider of trophy to have 
the selection of grounds and name date of contests, but must 
name date not later than two weeks from date of challenge. 

The first contest will be on the grounds of the Buffalo Audubon 
Club, on Jan. 2, 1899, beginning at 10 A. M. sharp, and will be at 
26 live pigeons. The final contest will be on May 30, 1900, and will 
be held on the grounds of that one of the clubs specified which 
offers the largest amount of privilege of contest. Sarpies money 
over amount paid to the holder of cup at that time to be added 
to sweepstake. This final contest shall be at 50 pigeons. Birds 
for all these contests must be furnished at 30 cents per pair, dead 
birds to the ground. 

Second—Any resident of Buffalo, or member of any regularly 
organized gun club having its headquarters in Buffalo, is eligible 
to shoot in these contests, subject to the following conditions: 
The committee on arrangements has the right at any time to 
exclude any person or persons from entering in competition for 
the trophy. It shall not be required of them to make any neces- 
sry. Soppeeagene or say why they wish to regard any one as not 
eligible. 

hird—Latest revised American Association rules to govern, with 
the following exceptions: All contests subject to handicap rise. Black 
powder and 10-gauge guns barred. 

Fourth—Clinton Bidwell is to name referee, providing competitors 
ome & ee on ace 

i ¢ amount of entrance money in open competition shall 
be $10 to the sweepstake and $3.75 for birds. All coptéstania in 
=< competition must send $3.75 to. E. N. McCarney, No.- 14 

est Swan street, with entry. This amount represents the cost 
of birds, and should individuals not compete, the money will be 
added to sweepstake. “This deposit must be made with entry at 
least two days prior to date of contest, in order to enable handi- 
cap committee to ee handicaps. Post entries must pay $1.25 
extra, which will be ed to the sweepstake. entrance 


TCE eas Be Sag AP a 





and ready to shoot before the end of the fifth rovnd. Should 
he fail to be at the score at that time, the advance ~. trance, $3.75, 
shall be forfeited and be added to the Sweepstake Post entries 
allowed only up to the end of the second round. 7 

Sixth—The cup shall go with first money. Should there be ties, 
the money will be divided. Ties for first place shall immediately 
shoot off for possession of the cup. All moneys will be divided, 
“class shooting,” as follows: 

Three entries or less, one money. 

Four to six entries, two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. 

Seven to ten entries, three moneys, 50, 30, and 20 per cent. 

Eleven to fifteen entries, four moneys, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. 

Sixteen to twenty entries, five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per 
cent. 

Over twenty entries, six moneys, 25, 20, 1744, 15, 12% and 10 per 
cent. 

Seventh—Winner of cup in any contest must defend the cu 
within two weeks if challenged, or forfeit = to challenger. Pri- 
ority of claim of challengers to be decided scores in opening 
contests. Challenges must be within twenty-four hours after last 
contest in order to hold right of claim to next contest. 
No person having once competed in match contest to 
have claim to another contest while others are waiting. Challenges 
must be sent to E. N. McCarney, No. 14 West Swan street, ac- 
companied by $7.50 to cover cost of birds for both contestants. 
Challengers must also pay to referee $10 on day of contest, which 
latter amount shall go to winner. 

Eighth—If there be no challenge for two weeks, any regularly 
organized gun club of the city of Buffalo to have the privilege of 
calling in the cup for open competition, under same conditions as 
opeune contest by paying the holder of the cup $15; privilege of 
challenge after that time to be awarded same as after first 
contest. 

Ninth—In the event of circumstances preventing any contest 
on date named, committee to have privilege of naming another 
date, or awarding cup, at its discretion. . 

Tenth—On May 30, 1900, all who have won.cup either in open 
competition or by challenge will be entitled to compete for final 
ownership; holder of cup at that time to receive the usual com- 
pensation from club wishing contest. 


Cas. J. Mover. 


Remington Gun Club, 


Itton, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The Remington Gun Club held a shoot 
on their grounds, Dec. 26, nine members of the Richfield Springs 
Gun Club attending and taking part in the programme. There 
were eight target and one ieatiil events. Nos. 1 and 2 were the 
club badge shoot; Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 were sweepstakes, 15 
targets; No. 6 a team match, Remington vs. Richfield Springs, 
nine men on a side, 25 targets; Nos. 9 and 10, live birds. The 
team match was won by Remington Gun Club; score, 154 to 152. 














Events: 1-238 4.8.42 RS 
_Targets: 3 15 15 15 15 2 15 15 10 
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oe Sdiccdcsddendentddecneces Xe és : = = 16 li li 10 
ubbard*....... Visedésdtunssavesntas ‘Ke os ae ana 
SO Nia te'cs tccdcdctceces 2. DHDBBAH IY 6 
aa pacaawsasensscs  M.. = . = 2 122 13 8 
ole**.... iin ae eh ee ae 
Lawrence a ee ay ee eee 
Borland** am a 2m eS SS 
wonres*.- “060 en 56 8 8 5 a a se" as 
Raltmar......ccccccesccceccceccecces os 3 9 6 ot: ae “ 
a Se icbewontuenathiredeqneees ee oe n ; = 2 mw 2 
MDE aa tdcndaccvoccesacsvececccacss c¢ ee mam SD a 
SI cvcnsecéhedodedadvntdcee we -~- ll ST 9 1 10 7 
Jenne* 10 10 lh 10 21 13 «9 tw. 
ouery. susecses ee Fe eee. 
ee ee eee % 3 5 aoc: 8 
an kcaukeseveusrccvadcasduce os, ©) OBB te «4 
ius Aa Fa cheeuyaxcdqecancheoen: au eee: hae Ga 7 ae 
Armstrong Stab Nabi de Bales a 
Freeman** Oo: ee Jae <a aa 
Munger** akeedubecueewadaeetccendene Ne; Se, ae garde eee aa 
CIE ibs etnccndeetedueeesranuasees’ ce ae: a 
ike vacana cps ccasesnastented : 8 


* Remington Gun Club. ** Richfield Springs Gun Club, 





Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battimore, Md.—The weather was favorable for the Christmas 
shoot of the Baltimore Shooting Association. The live birds were 
first class. 

From morning until early in the afternoon the clay target 
traps were used. Capt. James R. Malone, of the Shooting As- 
sociation, had perfected arrangements for the shoot, with the 
result that the crowd of gunners and their friends found no in- 
terruption to their desire to try their luck. The chief event of the 
day was the 10 live-bird handicap, $5 entrance. Fox and John- 
son were the only ones to kill straight, and they divided first 
ere 
At both targets and live birds there was uninterrupted practice, 
and a long. string of sweepstakes and miss-and-outs were shot. 
Dixon and Hood shot a 10-bird race, both tieing at 9 birds. Hood 
won the miss-and-out shoot-off, as Dixon missed his third bird. 
Fox, Malone, Hood and Mitchell tied in one live-bird miss-and- 
out, and then Hicks, Malone and Hood tied in a similar event. 

The principal event with the targets was a 25-target handicap, 
$1.50 entrance. The scores in this event, with the number of birds 
oat a, are os out <%* a Thomas, 33, 11; Storr, 26, 

; Greimer, oo, 17; Gent, 28, ; Dixon, 33, : is 2 
Hicks, 27, 23;' Malone, 25, 22. ° a 


The scores in the Christmas handicap, 10 live birds, are: 


Harrison, 28 ...... 1110022111— 8 Hood, 30 .......... 0221212111— 9 
Mitchell, ae maccende 2012122100— 9 Malone, 30 ........ 1211021112— 9 
Linthicum, 28 ..... 1002122100— 6 Gent, 28 ........... 1011220022— 7 
Hicks, 30 .......... 1212121201— 9 Starr, 28 ........... 0222121112— 9 
Collins, 37 ......... 0121220012— 7 {nna ns 2212112222—10 
Dixon, 28 ......... 0121121111— 9 Brewer, 28 ......... 2000120222— 6 
GHONES OD. cncvcere 2010021111— 7 Fox, 30 ............ 2211212111—10 





Meyer Defeats Lane. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Mr. Ed Me f 

. re . 22. x Meyer, of the Rochester 
Rod and Gun Club, was an easy winner in the match shoot with 
Clarence Lane, of the Hilton Gun Club, shot to-day on the grounds 
of the Hilton Gun Club, and was witnessed by most of the ex- 
pert shots in the county. The contest was the outcome of a 
challenge recently issued by Lane, offering to shoot any trap 
expert in the county 100 targets for $100 a side. The challenge 


shoot was preceded by a merchandise event, which was open 
to all comers. 


Meyer ...... Co eScccdscescececcesvcsece 1101119111111011111111111—23 

4 111119111111011111111101—23 
01119109.19911111111111111—23 
1211110111111111111111111—24—93 


cope pe scccerecseeeccctsesescesese 1101011111111111111110111—22 
1101111111101111110010111—29 
1110111111101111111111001—21 
1111111110011100111111111—21—84 


Florists Gun Club, 


Wisstnouinc, Pa., Dec. 27.—The president’s m 5 
targets, 25 from a magautrap, 25 talons from aon connants: we 


- : five expert 
with handicap allowance, resulted in a victory for Park. — 


PR SEN Fi oi sco ce ccimescuse 0101111111113110100111111—20 
ae NS be Cacks ciacwceunda 1011111111101101111100101—19—29 
Smithman, magautrap . - --1001010100100101010101001—11 


Known angles, 2 .... ---11100 00000; 
Reid, magautrap .... “SEE a 


1111101100111131) 
Known angles, 5.. aa “100114014 1140110101011) 49-37 
Westcott, magautrap - « -0101000019101111000000101—10 
Known angles, 6 ..... - --1011100000101011001010001—14—24 
Cartledge, magautrap - - 0111101111010000001111011—15 
Known angles, 1 .. -  -0111011011111101111111111— 2136 
Field, magautrap ..... - - -1010100111110110101111010—16 
Known angles, 3 ................. 1011110101111110000011111—-17—23 


ae 

















The twenty-third annual tournament of the Nebraska State 


Sportsmen’s Associati to be hel und the auspices of th 
Geeta a ntiee a t ton 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 
Alpine Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 31—In their last shoot at live hirds at 
Watson’s Park, Alpine Gun Club, of Chicago, made the following 


scores: 

are 002212001 —5 Maraviglia .*....10002%0112—5 
Gackle ..... - -0022001222—6 Checola ......... 1122110002—7 

Dr Peters 0212201200—6 Simopitti ........ 10012222128 
0 PERS 20020—3—20 Murphy ......... 20*0110211—6—26 





Garfield Gun Club. 


The Christmas shoot of the Garfield Gun Club was held Mon- 
day last, and was a most enjoyable affair, with a very good at- 
tendance. There was a strong wind, and the birds were prompt 
starters, so that the sport was of very ‘high class. Scores were 
as follows: 

Six live birds: 




























ET 85 pBbcvcees seennse 211°10—4 Pollock .........cseeees 2000%2—2 
Wright ..-222002—4 G Ruddiford . .. .00010*—1 
Nusley .. .-21001I—4 Eaton ....... .-1*1100—3 
MeHic 221000—3 Jones ...... 111021—5 
W Ruddiford . 202220—4 Comlinson .............. 200020—2 

Six live birds: 
Pee 1199713 Mack .....ceccccsscccees 100010—2 
SHEE pebpscns osesbuneu 2022024 J F Fanning..........< *21102—4 
EE Sin dsoda0s stendne 2112116 Pollock ........cesseee0e 221200—4 
EEE Ehinbiseccgeseseeur 220°2—4 G Ruddiford ........... 2 
ST EE we vdevceed 011212—5 Palmer ...........-.+++: 122201—a 
EE abbas hesnccvecteone 22°222—5 4 Hicks .....ccsccccesccees 110212—5 
Comlinson SD SAIOUEE wevscecconsceccees 2*2012—3 
EE Ebopoisbocssscncced 010100—2 

Five live birds: 
Comey ..scscccceccoces 0002113 Pollard ......s.eeseeeeee 120)02—4 
MEMES wecvsesecheeccceed BIB —4 O00 ccccscccccccccccces 111011—5 
ee RO Tn 200022—3 Brown ........sseseeeeee 20*10*—2 
SY csctvitscdedvouse 1112116 Chicken ..........ssee00. *0*122—3 
DEED diseases vonvensecd 12°222—5 Hellman ...........s000 101220—4 
SL. oxkipeccnapewhebon 9912124 M Shaw ........se.seee8 000*02—1 
— epebelebeshontehel eS ae 22*012—5 
Fanning -O00010—1 Vetter ..........sceccceee 202102—4 
Comlinson .-“20°2—2 Workman ............++. 122220—5 
PE. abduvonscksewvevane 101*0*—2 

Six live birds: 
ET codavensenncssuae 021°20—3 Wright .........0.+e+00+- 022200—3 
MED covecccvepeccsecses O10*00—1 Paterson .........0+++00e 220221—5 
Hellman 221110—5 Nusley .........see-eeeee 010101—3 
Chicken 0*22*2—3 McHie 21*101—4 
Shaw *11200—3 Palmer 12*122—5 
Davis 2*1121—5 Vetter 110002—3 
Workamn -012222—5 Kuss . . -*22202—4 
co ae 101110—3 Hicks ~ *22111—5 
Comley 111111—6 

Six live birds: 
SEL Gedapnpsoncdconntect 1211216 Chicken ............0008 202202—4 
a BRI —4 Hellman .......c.0sceees 0201124 
Paterson .. BOPRTI—-4 DB Shaw ...ccccscccccces 000022—2 
Nusley .. 011211—5 Dr Davis .... . -122020—4 
Palmer 1211015 Trail .... ..110111—5 
Vetter 22002—4 Barnard 121212—6 
Meek ... .-.10202*—3 Russell . 121122—6 
SE, ahavesssavnmtusaseel 222022—5 


Glenview Gun Club. 


On last Monday, members of the Glenview Golf and Polo Club, 
of Evanston, held a field day at live birds, and at the close of 
their sport organized the Glenview Gun Club, with thirty-five 
members and the following officers: President, F. S. James; 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, William B. Bogart; Executive Com- 
mittee: C. F. Spalding, J. B. Drake, G. A. Thorne and P. Hoyt. 
This adds another one to the high-class live-bird clubs in and 
around the city of Chicago, and there is nothing but a good 
future to be predicted for this body. The shooting on last Mon- 
day was under the Chicago conditions of high wind and good 
birds. The following were the scores: 

Seven-bird contest: 





eee 2122012—6 W J Littlejohn........ 2020200—3 
© BBO, cccvccscovedeses e—6 EL EF Pirie 2i...cccccvcsd 22100014 
J B PD cxaxvhscvuntl 227120216 L Hoyt..........c.ese0e 1011111—6 
A F Banks ... . .2220220—5 C B Congdon........... 1290011—4 
F S James 22100115 
Shoot-off : 
fit RNR g con enneccenessoon 0 J.B Dorthees vp ceccnccscsvvs cones 2 
F Beer ssccsccvcencevessevects - ea lil 
Ten-bird contest: 
ee. Se 22222101219 L Hoyt ..........00 1201112212—9 
AD BEE cesconces 20102110117 F S James .......... 0110212202—7 
WwW Littlejohn..... 0101020220—5 GA Thorne ........ 2112110101—8 
FE abi ternssens 1111101222—9 
Shoot-off: 
J B Drake , Bhagt .crcceccecsvssevcosess 
A F Banks F S James... 
SY EE Exbhescicsetnsvenusens G A Thorne 





Will Challenge. 

Another shoot pends between Fred Gilbert and Rolla Heikes 
for the cast iron medal, and very likely between Fred and Jim 
Elliott for the Sportsman’s Review trophy. Jt is hoped that these 
contests will be pulled off at Watson’s, this city. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


The big and prosperous Cincinnati Gun Club, of Cincinnati, 
held a good Christmas Day shoot, the cold weather not keeping 
away all the enthusiasts. 


Veteran of K. C. 


The Veteran Gun Club, of Kansas City, has closed its books for 
1898, and publishes the following list of yearly live-bird averages, 
which shows that Mr. George W. Stockwell is high gun for the 
year: 


Shot 
at. Killed. Av. 





G Stockwell....225 199 -884 720 

Dr Longfellow... 50 41 .820 22 880 

Wy Riley ........ 50 43 -860 44 -880 
Rieger ...... 2 2 .800 


Pastime, of Detroit. 


The Pastime Gun Club, of Detroit, closed its season last week. 
Wolf won the A medal, Shaeberle won the B medal and Randolph 
the C medal. The last regular scores were as below: 


Events: OS - OB FOS 





Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2 
Roehm ...... De” 6 Sve te eee 
Chapman Se uw € oR 
Yorthmore Bo Bice: B.03 2 Oe 
MEE nen ckbcsoxdiibeesnapbotssdeaccsvnven ve 9 ' TB a 
CIT os 5506s kckde ees dibeodndecsecace ce ws ee) es 
OEE “cc ckcpspsensbvncbesesbecendsvcsccnes os os. © wer 2. oe ose 
PROREE 40 cavcerccesecsndcnecsoasoscoses ES aS? 2 
TAGES nc ows cccvvnccccesccwcgocoscenaessess 4 5. oe os 12 
A Chapman .........cccccccccscsesvcees Ome: € o.. BO cance 
PRARGEE con ccccccccvccosncvcsscccccscescee 08 ae Trae 
Weber ..cccccccccccvcccccccccsccvccceecs ~ 2. « 8: 8am, 2. 
Shaeberle co: os ee Oe. 
AY ncrecccccccccsccvcceveccesescnconcs 6 : : 10 ; % = 
arks .. oe ve 
Poker ao Ft So Cub Oz 
Randolph on |: Pi ae A a 
ackson ...... 6 cs. aa 4 
uddleston o © ose 3 23 





Wisconsin Gun Club. 


isconsin Gun Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., had an average at- 
wae ‘ond a pleseant time at their Christmas Day shoot, with 
the following scores: 
Twenty- rocks: Oecchsle 14, Sass 13, Farber 20, Ruggaber 
15, om fre peal is, Sauberlich 17, Himmelstein 12, i 
Ww 12, Ellert 17, Rohn 13. 
Heiser 6, Farber 9, Paul 5, Fass -4, 
5. Gerlach 6, Raun 4, Klapinski ‘10, 


‘en live birds: Oecchsle 
lich 6, Himmelstein 
lick 6. 


Ten bluerocks: 


Sass 8, Occhsle 5, Klapinski 9, Sauberlich 3, 
Compty 8, Pritzlaff 7. 
Ten_ bluerocks: 


Sass 8, Compty 6, Gettman 3, Klapinski 7, 
Oechsle 3, 
Ten bluerocks: Klapinski 9, Rohn 7, Horlick 5, Sass 9, Farber 6. 


Lincoln Gun Club. 


Lincoln Gun Club, of Lincoln, Neb., publishes the following table 
of season averages on targets to date: 


Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
C Latshaw 260 «227 873 260 #158 .608 
F Moore --240 = 205 854 60 41 - 683 
G Carter .-380 304 =. 800 . 20 16 ~=—s «.800 
Eaton 80 63 - 787 . 20 12 -600 
Troyer 200 «146 ~—£733 20 12 = .600 
W Stein 260 182 8 .700 20 5 .% 
T Clyde 240 «6168 ~— £700 20 10.500 
J Hogan 100 69 -690 40 21 522 





Waukegan Gun Club, 


Waukegan Gun Club, of Illinois, has taken out incorporation 
papers, and will continue its successful career stronger than ever. 


West Side, of Saginaw. 


West Side Gun Club, of Saginaw, Mich., will hold its annual 
midwinter shoot Jan. 1. The programme will be a grab-bag shoot, 
the main race at 50 birds. 


Havana Shoot. 


Havana Gun Club, of Illinois, closed a two days’ shoot Dec. 29. 
In the team shoot Havana, Pekin, Peoria and Chandlerville had 
teams, and Havana won, 86 out of 100 possible. 


Sumpter—Smith, 


In the race between J. J. Sumpter, Jr. 
De, 5. We 


of Hot Springs, and 
Smith, of St. Louis, Dec. 24, Mr. Sumpter won, 93 to 
92. A return match is likely. E. Hoven. 


1200 Boyce Burtprne, Chicago, Il. 


Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 30.—The close proximity of a holiday 
and the awful cold wind that prevailed Welnes ay afternoon, 
Dec. 28, dimmed the attendance at the Boston Gun Club’s second 
prize shoot. Only an enthusiast would voluntarily run up against 
such a gale of wind, and above all things to try and shoot 
targets; so there were but eight present to take part in the differ- 
ent events. What the gathering lacked in numbers, however, it 
more than made up in fun and sociability, and if one waited always 
for good scoring weather many a good time would be missed. 

The gale left its mark on all but a very few scores, while the 
doubles, which on these grounds are shot from same distance as 
singles, were simply hard problems to solve for the short as well 
as long distance shooter. 

Dennison grasped the honors in the individual match, and Leroy 
and Gordon in the team event; 34 out of 40 under such conditions 
was good work. Mr. Gordon stood an elegant show in the former 
race, but his two, final pairs proved refractory, and he had to be 
satisfied with 16. Scores below: 





Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 

Targets wl 610 5 61010 510 5 6101010 10 
Gera, TT ccvcveccceses 88 3104299485455 96 
SRE oscescccepeve 88293376243278 8 8 
EMNOT, Dh, crveccssceceses SB OB 6: BB, Bi Bispace oo ve Se seve 
Shefheld, 16 ........... 7 6 4.3 4:8-7 8.48.43. 7 97 TB 
Benton, 14 ... S 8 14°36 6 ..° Ss. nb tibet’, Be 
Johns, 16 ... Siepeerree S Pyrare as | 
Horace, 18.. . 833853662732678 7 
SNE, Eb ecnrwocense.ce pende an, oe, 6m, 6.00. S-e Gs0- 2-8 A 

Events 1, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 16, known angles; 2, 5, 8 and 11, un- 


known; 3, 6 and 12, pairs; 9, unknown traps. 
Individual prize contest, 21 targets: 10 known, 5 unknown and 3 
pairs: 












Dennison, 17 - 1011111111— 9 o1111—4 li 11 00—4—17 
Gordon, 17 -111111111)—10 11101—4 11 00 00—2—16 
Horace, 18.. -1011111110— 8 11111—5 10 10 10—3—16 
Miskay, 18.. .- 1111011111— 9 += 11010—3 00 10 11—3—15 
Leroy, 21.%...... ...1010111100— 6 11111—5 10 01 10—3—14 
oS eee 0111011101— 7 00110—2 10 10 10—3—12 
BN. B46. ..cedccsoscocdes 0011011000— 4 110114 10 10 11—4—12 
BOTA, BS .cocvescetwenel 0000010010— 2 10111—4 00 11 00—2— 8 


Team match, 40 targets: 10 known, 


10 unknown per shooter; 
distance handicap: 


LATOY cccdcndicscvcccessévdesecceen 1111100111—8 =1111100111—8—16 
KSOEEOR  ceccccvccvcccscocvosegess 1111110101—9 = 111111110—9—18—34 
SheMield .....ccccvccccscccccseses 1110010111—7 = 111111110—-9—16 
JORIS occ cscvcccscovccececveccsoes 1101110101—7_—s«0011111110—7—14—30 
Miskay ....c.cccccccccvevcenscces 0110111011—7_——s«:0011100111—6—13 
FEOTaCE occ ccccccvcccccesscccsecce 1011000111—6-—s 0111110001—6—12—-25 





! 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., Dec. 22.—At Zwerlein’s grounds, at Yardville, 
J. L. Rehrig, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., defeated W. Terry, of Plain- 
field, N. J., in a match at 50 live birds, for $50, winning out on the 
45th bird, Terry withdrawing at his 45th, having then no chance 
to win. Score, Rehrig 40, Terry 34. 

In a $5 sweepstake at 10 birds, Warford scored 10, Rehrig, 
Zwerlein and Apgar 9, S. Terry 8. 

Two $1 miss-and-outs were shot, Rehrig and Apgar dividing 
No. 1 on the third round; Rehrig, Apgar and Irwin divided No. 
2 on the fourth round: 


W_ Terry, 28 .......+- 200200020220222221 202222021202222122221212022—34 
J L Rehrig, 28 ....... 121120200122221212221220221202111221221222221—45 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 22.—The East Side Gun Club shoot took 
place to-day on Smith Brothers’ grounds. The club shoot had 
a $2 optional sweep; the handicap was points, which are given 
immediately following the names. The birds were a good lot, but 










no wind and a thick i; were against them. No. 1 was the 
club shoot, No. 2 was at 7 birds, entrance, two moneys: 

o. 1. No. 2. 
Rend, 2: cccsnessusngpesccsstnsnbavash 2112121112—10 1210110—5 
CE, © voncocenascne’ospecnestnsonn 211221221110 _~—Cwti.... ss 
BIN: © boccqcnioch<0cnécqsonnsonbinn 122 11101126 
GEOGEION, 2  cccccccescresedocodoodccrocsa 0111112122— 9 2102020—4 
err OLZNNNII2— 9 nnn enee 
ee ee ee 1121120011— 8 1201220—5 
Beisemiatn, FT o.c.ccvcecccescececcasces 1211102101— 8 1111110—-6 
Fh. S ch chncanonnh eoneentenbassh ie wane 1101200211 7 Siw. ws ss 
Schortemeier, 7 ........s.+0. - » -201122*102— 7 1100111—45 
NUE: ©. sanetocneness ---110012*012— 6 
Waldman, 5 .......... . .-0100221010— 5 
PESEET, BD. icocccccccccctvocsinsdovccss ---2100102001— 5 
PERBUSOR oc ccccccccececcesqscwensccceess cbosceces 





Rutherford, N. J., Jan 2.—The handicap at 100 targets, $5 en- 
trance, eee: out a small attendance to-day, the numerous 
other New Year shoots in the vicinity and the New Year’s en- 
gagements undoubtedly lessening the number of contestants. 

The weather was pleasant, with a stiff wind blowing at times. 

Messrs. L. G. Duff Grant, the secretary, and F. W. Jones, the 
chemist of the Smokeless Powder and Ammunition Company, of 
England, were visitors, and participated’in some of the events. 
Banks, though handicapped by shooting a strange gun, was the 
only one who succeeded in breaking 2 straight, though he was 
tied by Harold money in the total score. e latter is rapidly 
developing into a high er. 


ae a ee ie ve ++ eAL11010110111111110111111—22 
1111111011101111111111111-23 
: 1110111111111200111211111. 
111110111111111111111111—-24—101 
Floyd, 9 sccccceceececeeeeeeeeeee + AMMMMMMIOUE1111111011010—21 
1111100111111111110111111—22 


pve Svar! ee e+» 0000111111111001110111111—18 
CLUE LIOOI LTS 
10111110110111100111001— 
1011110011001011111100011—16— 86 
10001001010000110100111—10 
1100100011.010010110101010—12 
0111001001111010111010111—16 
1101100110110101000010100—12— 50 
1111011110111111111110100—20 
1119111111111011111111111—24 
1101911119111111111111111—25 
1011111101101111111111111—22— 97 
ss kee Fuvensiasaccuetl 0111111111111101111110011—-21 
1001011011101110111011111—18 
1101111110001101111111011—19 
0011000111001000101110110—12— 82 
ee Ree alec ace diss ita 0101111110101101001111100—16 
1111101100110110111110110—18 


0011110010100010111101100—13 
0101010101111110011111001—16— 77 


Paul, 14 


*Targets only. 





Chicago Athletic Association. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 22.—The regular month] 


shoot of the Chicago 
Athletic Association was held at Watson’s 


ark to-day. The scores 











fcllow: 

PD GEG 55 isis Hob ac evwewccavescoved 2222011**100102— 9—3—12 
= W Miller, 95, _ eee ee . -111212201110102—12—3—15 
H H Frothingham, 26, 0 ......... .  -21%211121221122—140—14 
A F Banks, 59, 04, p sbdiew vas . .#1*1211212*1112—12—1—13 
SA a ED Bn gb dedi loc caescscviddpaee 111220211121121—14—1—15 

Ties on 15: 

+ mS Se eee ee 001120111001100— 8—1— 9 
SB Bee te. O, wccccapnievpsutcngesecutess 102012212020021—10—0—10 
* 
Rifle Range and Gallery. 





Sheil Mound. 


San Francisco, Dec. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yesterday 
was the last day of the shooting year at Shell Mound range. 

The Columbia and Germania clubs distributed the open-to-all 
prizes, which had been shot for during the year. In the Ger- 
mania Club F. P. Schuster won out by one ring in the contest 
for the diamond medal. The conditions of this match were: 25- 
ring target, 10-shot scores, only two scores allowed each month, and 
best five scores to win. The winner’s score was 222, 223, 224, 224, - 
224; D. W. McLaughlin losing by one ring. ‘This club also held 
a cash re-entry shoot, extending throughout the year for prizes 
ranging from $100 to $10. Conditions: 3-shot tickets, 25 cents 
entry, best ten tickets to win. Result: John Utschig 725, D. W. 
McLaughlin 722, A. Strecker 720, F. P. Schuster 719, D. B. Faktor 
710, A. Jungblut 697, N. Ahrens 696, F. E. Mason 696, L. Bendel 
€86, E. Goetze 679. 

The Columbia Club closed all prize medal shooting at 3 P. M., 
and under the captaincy respectively of Pres. Rodgers and Sec’y 
Young, divided into two teams, which competed for a fine supper 
furnished by Capt. Siebe, proprietor of the park. Conditions: 
5 shots with pistol and 5 with rifle, at the usual entrance for each 
contestant. Capt. Rodgers’ team won with the large margin 
of 175 rings. 

After a most sociable time at table, distribution of prizes and 
medals took place. Messrs. Gorman, Pape and Barley, com- 
paratively young shooters, carried off the lion’s share of the 
honors. Details are as follows: 

This club uses the Columbia target at all distances and for all 
weapons, 50yds. for pistol, revolver and .22 rifle not under cover 
and 200yds. for target and military rifles. Center ring is lin. in 
diameter and counts 1; rings are %4in. apart, count increasing 
outward. All scores are 10 shots, except revolver, which is 6. 

Pistol, champion class: J. E. Gorman, 41, 47, 38, 47, 44—217; 
first class, G. M. Barley, 46, 55, 56, 56—257; second class, Mrs. 
M. J. White, 56, 64, 66, 65, 70—321; third class, J. P. Cosgrave, 53, 
55, 58, 65, 66—297. 

Rifle medal, champion class, A. H. Pape, 35, 50, 50, 56, 56—247; 
first class, J. E. Gorman, 41, 59, 70, 73, 73—316; second class, G. M. 
Barley, 81, 77, 82, 107, 101—448; third class, G. M. Mannel, 89, 
93, 93, 106, 109—490. 

Columbia rifle, all-comers’, re-entry matches, ten best shots: A. 
H. Pape, 39, 41, 42, 44, 46, 47, 47, 47, 47, 46—446; Members’ rifle, 
J. E. Gorman, 57, 58, 57, 55, 56, 55, 56, 45, 49, 57-545; Bushnell 
military rifle trophy, Creedmoor count, A. H. Pape, 49, 49, 48, 48, 
48, 48, 48, 48, 48, 48—482; ware plates medal, J. E. Gorman, 29, 29, 
32, 32, 37, 37, 35, 35, 35, 37—339; Members’ pistol medal, G, M. 
Barley, 39, 39, 53, 55,51, 55, 46, 49, 41, 58-481. Bisley revolver trophy, 
J. E. Gorman, 49, 51, 61, 53, 55, 48, 43, 54, 52, 47-503; .22 and 
-25cal. rifle and Roos trophy for ladies, A. B. Dorrell, 20, 18, 20, 20, 
18, 20, 19-191; Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 31, 27, 33, 24, 29, 30, 33, 30, 

295; all-round championship, diploma, two scores to count, A. H. 
Pape, musket, 40, 52; rifle, 39, 41; .22cal’, 25, 24; pistol, 40, 42; 
revolver, 49, 56; total, 408. 

The diamond medal of the California Schuetzen Club for the 
year was won by D. B. Faktor on the best eight bullseyes— 
a luck match hardly commended by skillful riflemen. Roget. 








Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


THE following scores were made by members of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Association in regular competition at Four-Mile House, 
Reading road, Dec. 25. Gindele was declared champion with a 
score of 228. Gindele was declared king with a score of 217 on the 
—“ target. Gindele wins the honor medal with the fine score 
of 70 on the honor target. Gindele wins the Uckotter trophy 
this month’ with a score of 229. The falling snow and a strong 
gusty wind from 2 to 4 o’clock prevailed throughout the day: 











_King target: 

GHGEDE on oe eines cccsangepocevwecesas 20 18 22 22 21 25 22 21 23 23—217 
NOE oh 0540 heSEs oteneedsine 22 16 20 21 14 25 19 17 14 21-189 
3 RE i 19 25 19 18 18 24 16 21 25 23—208 
STMIIEEE woscocheodccsvcctd 23 19 15 21 22 19 21 23 19 17—199 
EOD. ctnbakadvestk ies ont 24 22 20 21 20 23 14 20 24 7—195 
SIO aide cenes’s cnsnwcesupocsncnsel 20 16 20 22 23 22 25 15 12 19—193 

Honor target. i 

CRO bh chines <debdensdcreesckeuind 25 : Ss" 220 
Weinheimer . oeee22> 24 20—66 201 200 197 
Payne ....... --25 25 19—69 219 217 209 
Strickmier . 16 22 7—45 213 211 206 
Drube ..... --14 16 16-46 209 203 190 
Roberts .. --18 17 22—67 204 204 203 
ee re ie 189 172 ... 





Recently the Columbia Rifle Club, of Rochester, N. Y., issued 
the following challenge in behalf of Mr. F. E. McCord, famous 
both as a skillful rifleman and trap-shooter: 

“Will match F. E. McCord, of Rochester, against any man 
a resident of Monroe county, for an all-round shooting match for 
the championship of Monroe county, N. Y., viz.: 

“Conditions: All matches to be shot the same day. First 
match with pistol, any caliber, any distance agreed upon. 
_“Second: Match with rifle, viz.: 10 shots, off-hand, .22cal. 
rifle, 25yds.; 10 shots, off-hand, any caliber riffe, 200yds.; 10 shots 
at rest, any caliber rifle, 200yds. 

“Third: Match with shotgun, 50 targets and 25 live birds. A. 
S. A. rules to govern. dress I. H. Andrews, Shooting Master, 
Columbia Rifle Club.” 





Answers to Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


E. B. K—Can you inform me where I can obtain profile 
geese decoys? Ans. We fail to find the profile decoys in this city. 
Did St. Augustine.—Can tell me how much a Long 
Island or New wow oe a I’ve weighed two or three here 

they weigh 5oz. I the Northern quail is on 

. Ans. Few people ever weigh their quail. Long 
and Connecticot quail will run from 6 to Son, the later 
eavy bird. 5 5 
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